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Our Annual Contest 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, PH.D. 


T is not so many years ago that, true to the old motto, “Westward the 

star of empire takes its course,” the spirit of Western commerce and in- 
dustrial enterprise leaped beyond the confines of the original Colonial 
States and startled the world by the power and extent of its activity. Soon 

after the material development the genius of art cast inquiring glances in the 
direction of the newly prospering States and became conscious of devotees in 
these untried fields. The art-institutions of Pittsburg, Chicago, Buffalo, Cincin- 
nati and Detroit amply attest the fact that esthetic possibilities are always just 
behind the curtain in communities reported to be closed to all but mercantile 
pursuits and manufacturing interests. While the old-established forms of art- 
expression — painting, designing, sculpture and architecture — were enjoying 
their share of prosperity, in these new industrial communities, an original means 
of refined utterance was quictly, but surely, creating a field of its own, and this 
in the very heart of these new scenes of art-activity. This method of individual 
expression was pictorial photography. How seriously and how admirably these 
Western workers have developed their art is illustrated most convincingly in the 
print-collection of PHoto-Era’s Fifth Annual Contest, the most noteworthy 
prints of which are now on exhibition at Cobb’s Art Gallery, Boston, Mass. 
This display, with the Fourth American Salon, now touring the country, and the 
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Youth’s Companion Annual Contest, may be classed among the three important 
temporary collections of pictorial photography in this country to-day. As proof 
of the creative and interpretive quality of our art, one needs but to contemplate 
either the naive, captivating juvenile scenes of Nancy Ford Cones, or the fra- 
grant, poetic illusions of Charles Vandervelde and Robert E. Weeks, or the 
sombre, imaginative studies of George C. Elmberger. Through all of them 
runs that dominating note of this rare pictorial display ringing out clear and 
true, ‘Beauty through Simplicity.” The most captious critic will admit its 
compelling force, and acknowledge that an exalted standard of art-expression 
is thus maintained. 

In reviewing our Fourth Annual Contest, held two years ago, this journal 
expressed regret that the exclusive set, which considered itself the most ad- 
vanced school of photography, was not represented. The coterie of workers 
which continues to claim that distinction — though the claim is no longer war- 
ranted —- again stands aloof, refusing to participate in our annual, or any other, 
photographic print-competition, however honorably and fairly conducted. For- 
tunately, other groups of pictorialists, in various parts of this country, have been 
formed and, by their quiet, unpretentious and wholesome activity, have not 
only become potent art-factors in their respective communities, but are now 
recognized as sources of power and influence in American pictorial photography. 
Thus the independent, progressive worker looks to Portland (Maine), Buffalo, 
Chicago, Grand Rapids and, even, to Los Angeles — as he has looked to New 
York in the past — for inspiration as well as for sympathetic encouragement 
and future esthetic growth. 

It is from sources such as these that PHoto-ErRa’s contest derives not only 
its most important contributions, but also its greatest artistic and material sup- 
port. Whatever may have been the stimulus, it is a fact worthy of record that 
the entries in the Grand Prize Class, alone, exceed in number any previous 
competition held by this magazine, and, what is still more important, are of emi- 
nently high and uniform, artistic merit. The power and versatility of invention, 
charm, beauty and individuality of expression of each contributor’s work is here 
exemplified in a most pleasing light. Among the contestants for the Grand 
Prize — the best general collection— are such well-known pictorialists as 
Charles Vandervelde, Robert E. Weeks, John Chislett, S. S. Skolfield, Nancy 
Ford Cones, Eleanor W. Willard, Mrs. W. W. Pearce, William H. Zerbe, George 
C. Elmberger, Carl W. Christiansen, D. H. Brookins, Louis Fleckenstein, 
William T. Knox, William H. Phillips, C. F. Clarke, Katherine Bingham, 
Laura Adams Armer, William F. Zierath, M.D., Theodore Eitel, J. H. Field, 
Paul Fournier, C. Ney Pickering, Dr. Gustav Eisen, Edward H. Smith, Joseph R. 
Iglick, Henry A. Peabody, Albert G. Smith and A. B. Hargett. Most of these 
workers are represented by their best and latest efforts, while a few, for one 
reason or another, have appeared to better advantage on previous occasions, 
including our regular monthly (Round Robin Guild) competitions. Obviously 
the judges were not a little embarrassed in determining the collection of the 
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highest artistic value. Indeed, so imposing is the array of first-rate material in 
the Grand Prize Class, and so close the competition, that the judges were in- 
structed to make a second and a third Grand Prize Award in addition to that 
previously announced — a duty which they found to be as grateful as it was just. 
In excellence, only a few degrees removed from the three Grand Prize-winners, 
are the recipients of Honorable Mention — George E. Elmberger, D. H. Brook- 
ins, John H. Tarbell, William F. Zierath, M.D., Robert E. Weeks, S. S. Skol- 
field, John Chislett, and J. H. Field. Every one of their exhibits received the 
most critical consideration of the judges, who felt that this honor should be 
bestowed only for rare and positive merit and never in the way of complaisant or 
perfunctory recognition; hence relatively few received it. For this reason Hon- 
orable Mention in our present annual competition is an honor that has been 
worth striving for, and it will be valued accordingly. As the Grand Prize col- 
lections naturally contain the choicest pictures of the contest, it was there that 
the judges found the winning pictures in Classes A and B, the former featuring 
the human interest, the latter subordinating, or dispensing with it. Thus Mrs. 
Cones easily led in Class A, while Mr. Vandervelde was similarly successful in 
Class B, although the jury decided that these two honors should be bestowed 
without the substance, in order to avoid giving any person more than one prize. 
The names of the remaining prize-winners are given elsewhere. Aside from the 
verdict rendered by the jury, there are numerous other noteworthy exhibits. 

Of genre photography — always presenting the greatest technical difficulties, 
more especially when attempted amid the trying conditions of the home — there 
is a generous and admirable representation; and it is gratifying to see that this 
interesting branch of our art is pursued more intelligently than hitherto, for what 
could yield more grateful returns than pictures in which the human element is 
supreme? Mrs. Cones and Mrs. Pearce are in classes by themselves; but there 
are other workers who have attained distinction in this fascinating province, 
particularly those to whom the energetic and widely-diversified pranks of the 
average boy make sympathetic appeal. In contemplating such pictures, of 
which this contest furnishes numerous, excellent examples, one realizes the power 
of photography as an expressive medium; and also to what extent even a painter 
sometimes fails to rise to artistic standards. A case in point is J. G. Brown’s 
well-known types of street-arabs, which suffer from studied attitudes and pre- 
pared expression. The photographs of similar character-studies by such clever 
pictorialists as H. B. Conyers and Charles R. Phipps, on the other hand, sparkle 
with spontaneity and the real truth of expression; there is also a profound ap- 
preciation of the comic and dramatic sides of gamin-life. In such veracities, surely 
the camera is superior to the brush. 

The collections of Dr. Zierath and John H. Tarbell are conspicuous for 
both excellence and variety, each showing the versatility of the artist in the most 
favorable aspect, but just missing an award in the Grand Prize Class. Mrs. 
Pearce is as happy as ever in her portrayal of the sunny side of child-life, reach- 
ing the climax of her rare faculty in “Boys Don’t Like to be Kissed.” In an in- 
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S. S. SKOLFIELD WIND-SWEPT 
THIRD PRIZE—CLASS B 


teresting series of sixteen genre and portrait-studies — all made in an ordinary 
room — Mr. J. A. Johnson of West Somerville displays, in a high degree, im- 
portant artistic qualities — originality and taste in composition, truth and force 
in portraying human character and a sense of pictorial beauty, while in matters 
technical he is past master. With more breadth of treatment in his work, Mr. 
Johnson will be high up among the prze-winners in another year. A portrait of 
alluring beauty distinguishes the limited, but interesting, exhibit of H. W. 
Schonewolf. Theodore Eitel’s carbon landscapes, in various shades, hold the 
attention through tasteful composition and beauty and richness of tonal values. 
The collection of portraits and genre-subjects by Mary G. Huntsman of Provi- 
dence show uncommon artistic merit, a composition, entitled ‘‘ Hallowe’en,” 
evincing the true sentiment of this pretty observance. In a series of direct prints 
F. F. Sornberger shows a full appreciation of the pictorial value in landscape 
composition, to which he adds a degree of sentiment and poetic feeling that give 
promise of high achievement in the art of picture-making. 

Mr. Harold A. Taylor, a new and welcome exhibitor here, has a large 
collection of Yosemite Valley and Mission views, direct prints rich in fresh 
pictorial beauty, several of which will appear in these pages ere long. Among 
other new contributors, making a marked impression, is Paul Wierum, of Chicago, 
with a number of marines, enlarged from small negatives, that show much 
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breadth and variety of treatment. On the other hand, Geo. E. Starr’s diminutive 
originals, consisting of delightful compositions, could be seen more advantageously 
in some enlarged form. A great opportunity was lost here, surely. A number of 
sheep pictures, by P. Drake, reveal a strong sense of artistic feeling, especially 
when the subject evokes the effective aid of gorgeous sunsets. The beauty of 
the prints is here due to expert ability in kallitype printing, which has given to 
Louisville, his home, an enviable reputation. 

The cleverness and taste of the Misses W. and G. Parrish are displayed 
in a series of interesting genre studies, done in sepia platinum. While unconven- 
tional and pleasing, and shown in the present American Salon, the Japanese fan- 
tasies lack the true ring of these gifted workers, and one turns gratefully to their 
serious, classical subjects— “The Alabaster Box,” Thanatos”’ and “ Pandora” — 
which present a richer field for individuality and depth of expression. Efforts 
along similar lines illustrate the charming style of Emily Pitchford. Her models 
are gracefully and consistently posed, while the judicious arrangement of white 
drapery — although a mere matter of technical skill — is refreshing to see. 

There are many collections of pronounced artistic merit containing one 
print, or two, of marked distinction. Among these scattered gems none surpasses 
in impressive, lingering beauty “After the Storm,” by Vernon Calvert-Hartes. 
Although the offerings of Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Rawson are not on a level with 
their usual, excellent work, ““The Mower,” a supposedly hackneyed subject, 
compels admiration by reason of the easy flow of lines and the true, poetic at- 
mosphere it breathes. “The Tar Worker” shows the artist, Dr. Albert R. 
Benedict, at his best — through individual and pleasing treatment of a common- 
place subject. Eugene V. Brewster’s group of prints presents a marine of stri- 
king beauty, ‘Returning Home,” which, made on a rough, green carbon paper, 
is extremely effective. 

As regards the character of printing-mediums used in this contest, it appears 
that there is but little difference in the number of bromide enlargements and 
direct platinum prints, these being followed closely by development-papers. 
Carbon continues to prove its claim as one of the most beautiful and popular of 
printing-mediums, while the neglected gum is represented by only three devotees 
— Nancy Ford Cones, Eleanor W. Willard and Robert E. Weeks. Of interest, 
too, is the proportion of plates to films, which, as here evidenced, is slightly in 
favor of the former. This is not surprising, when one considers that many of 
the leading workers, who participate in this contest, use plate-cameras. 

In conclusion, a word about the verdict of the jury. The members of this 
tribunal were unanimously of the opinion that the best genre and the best land- 
scape were included in the Grand Prize collections and, according to the rules, 
no contestant could receive more than one prize. In order to be fair to all con- 
cerned, the jury decided to make the first awards to Mrs. Cones and Mr. Vander- 
velde, winners of the First and Second Grand Prizes, respectively, but to divide 
the prize money, pro rata, among the remaining prize-winners. In this way all 
the awards were distributed more equitably. 
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Results of Our Fifth Annual 


The Highest Honors 


First Grand Prize: Nancy Ford Cones. » 
Second Grand Prize: Charles Vandervelde. 
Third Grand Prize: Eleanor W. Willard. 


Honorable Mention 
George C. Elmberger. Robert E. Weeks. 
ts D. H. Brookins. S. S. Skolfield. | 
John H. Tarbell. John Chislett. 
) William F. Zierath, M.D. J. H. Field. i 
Class A 


First Award: Nancy Ford Cones. 

Second Prize: Charles R. Phipps. 

Third Prize: Louis Fleckenstein. 
Fourth Prize: Katherine Bingham. 

Fijth Prize: J. H. Field. 


Honorable Mention 


H. B. Conyers. Mrs. Charles S. Hayden. 


Mrs. W. W. Pearce. Jane Reece. 
Gustav Eisen. 


Class B 


First Award: Charles Vandervelde. 
Second Prize: Paul Fournier. 
Third Prize: S. S. Skolfield. 
Fourth Prize: D. H. Brookins. 
Fijth Prize: H. E. Harnder. 


Honorable Mention 


C. W. Christiansen. William H. Zerbe. 
William T. Knox. F. F. Sornberger. 


WILLIAM FINDLAY 
SENTINELS 
PHOTO-ERA ANNUAL CONTEST 
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| | Photographic Contest for 1907 


Professional Portrait Class 
a, First Prize: Paul Fournier. 


Honorable Mention 


J. H. Tarbell. 


Report of the Jury 


The committee whose duty it was to pass upon the 
relative merits of the photographs entered in the 
PHorto-Era’s fifth annual print-competition found 
before it a high-class collection of some fourteen 
hundred works, coming from all parts of the coun- 
try. Although the task seemed, at first, likely to be 
difficult, owing to the great number of contestants 
and the generally good character of the prints sub- 
mitted, the judges soon arrived at a very satisfac- 
tory understanding among themselves, and their 
final decisions as to the awards were made with 
great unanimity and harmony. Seldom are the de- 
liberations of a committee of judges conducted 
with less friction. As to the awards, they must, of 
course, speak for themselves. The originality and 
artistic quality of the prize-prints attest the rapid 
progress making towards higher standards of pic- 
torial work and abundantly justify the liberal en- 
deavors of PHoto-ERA to encourage and promote 
those standards. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 

ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 
[Signed] Howe Downes. 

F. BENEDICT HERzOG. 

J. H. C. Evanorr. 

WILFRED A. FRENCH. 


EDWARD H. SMITH 
DAISIES 
PHOTO-ERA ANNUAL CONTEST 
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How to Color Photographs 
(Continued) 
B. I. BARRETT 


T may be well to repeat a few points that are of especial importance. It 

would be a great mistake to make a first attempt upon smooth bromide 

paper. The result would almost certainly be discouraging. Platinum and 

sensitized water-color papers are the best. Next come the rough Argo, 
Velox and other similar papers; and last, though not less satisfactory when suffi- 
cient skill in the handling has been acquired, are the bromide and Aristo Platino 
papers. The Eastman P. M. C. No. 2 Bromide takes color very satisfactorily. 
Undoubtedly there are many other papers excellent for the purpose, but we can 
consider only a few of the best-known. The platinum prints should not be 
mounted until after coloring. Dampening the back for the purpose of mounting 
does not injure them in the least. Most of the other papers should be mounted 
first. Very thin board will answer to keep them flat, and they can be trimmed 
and double-mounted on handsome water-color mounts afterward. 

In working upon any gelatine surface see that your brushes are new and soft, 
and cultivate lightness of touch. A brush sheds color exactly as a pen does ink. 
If you do not want to leave a drop of color at the end of your stroke to dry into a 
disagreeable blot with sharp edges, see that the weight or force of the stroke is 
stronger in the center than at the end, very much as you would manage a pen. 
It is easy enough to begin a stroke gently; but you will find it a little difficult to 
take up the brush slowly and gently enough to carry with it the superfluous 
moisture, and quite impossible if your brush is too wet. 

Sometimes the shadows on bromide prints will look very dull and appar- 
ently lose much of their color as soon as it dries. To overcome this, use the fol- 
lowing medium very sparingly. Put a few small lumps of gum arabic in a bottle, 
and add twice their combined bulk of water. After the gum has dissolved add 
one or two drops of glycerine to each tablespoonful of the gum-water. This may 
be thinned with water in the brush as it is used, to prevent the work becoming 
too glossy. 

The pictures selected for coloring include summer and autumn landscapes, 
marines and snow-scenes. They are intended to serve as guides in coloring 
other similar subjects, and as wide a range of effects as possible will be indicated 
in the instructions. Copies may be obtained from the owners, as stated in the 
September “Notes and News;”’ the one published this month, from Miss Bar- 
rett, care of PHOTO-ERA. 


THE HILts, BORDIGHERA,” BY G. R. BALLANCE 
Reproduced, June, 1907, page 303 


Select a medium-sized, flat, fitch brush. Beginning at the top, there may 
be just a bit of blue sky over the tree-top and also near each corner. Put this 
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CHARLES VANDERVELDE 
, END OF THE PIER 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE COLLECTION 
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THIRD 
GRAND PRIZE 
COLLECTION 


ELEANOR W. WILLARD PORTRAIT 


in cautiously with Antwerp Blue, the brush being not so very wet. The heavy 
cloud-shadow on the right may be somewhat purple. Use New Blue and Rose 
Madder, and put the color into the heaviest part of the shadow first, blending 
it off into the light. The lighter shadows may be washed with Yellow Ochre in 
rather broad strokes, covering most of the lower half of the sky through the 
middle, and at the right, beyond the heavy cloud. When this is nearly dry, 
take a little Rose Madder, with a drier brush, and work in the deep touches that 
give form to the clouds, and a bit beyond the heavy cloud on the right. Neither 
the yellow nor pink should be strong, and you may find it best tospread the pink 
well over the yellow. 

The distant mountains may be of New Blue toned with Rose Madder as 
you come forward. The lights on mountain and valley, just over the tree-tops, 
running up into this purple, should be Yellow Ochre; the lights on the belt of 
trees, Emerald Green, toned with Yellow Ochre, if desired; the shadows toward 
the sky, Emerald Green, toned with Cerulean Blue or the purple of the hills. 
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PRIZE COLLECTION 
PROFESSIONAL 
PORTRAIT CLASS 


PAUL FOURNIER SIDNEY ALLEN 


The deep shadows under the trees can be deepened with Burnt Umber and 
Antwerp Blue. This green is also used for the tall tree. The tree-trunk should 
be lightly tinted on the high-light with a very soft brown and shaded with a 
purplish-gray or brown made of Alizarine Crimson and Payne’s Grey, with a 
bit of Burnt Umber or Sepia if desired. A smaller brush will be used to pick 
out or work around the daisies. They should not be touched at all except for a 
few mellow centers in the foreground. The green is much brighter as it ap- 
proaches the foreground, but do not overdo it. Brighten the Emerald Green 
with Hooker’s or Yellow Ochre or Aureolin and shade it with Burnt Umber and 
Antwerp Blue. 

Work carefully with color of just the right strength, which you can only as- 
certain by trying a spot and waiting for it to dry; and do not do too much to the 
mass of white that extends nearly across the center of the picture. The whole 
effect of this delightful foreground depends upon your patience and knowing 
just when to stop. 
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CHARLES R. PHIPPS 
WATCHING THE PARADE 
SECOND PRIZE—CLASS A 
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F. A. FRIZELL A LEAF-STREWN PATH 


“WINTER IN THE Woops,” BY C. W. CHRISTIANSEN 
Reproduced, March, 1¢07, page 137 

This subject calls for a dark print and plenty of color in subdued tones. 
The lower part of the sky should be of Yellow Ochre, soft and warm, but not at 
all bright. Above and across the upper part of the yellow, a pale tint of Rose 
Madder is best, which is blended into a grayish blue, of New Blue and Payne’s 
Grey, at the top. New Blue, Payne’s Grey and Alizarine Crimson will give a 
rather heavy wash of purple, which should not be too strong or bright in color, 
for the belt of trees. Should this prove too purple when it is dry, stroke across 
it, irregularly and thinly, a bit of Hooker’s Green. This is not to color it 

green at all, but merely to reduce the purple and give a variety of tones. 
Following the undergrowth down to the large trees and foreground, use 
the same purple with touches of Burnt Umber to give warmer bits toward the 
foreground. Alizarine Crimson or Rose Madder and Burnt Umber will suggest 
the few remaining leaves on the tall trees. The large tree-trunks should be 
washed thinly, so that they will not stand out too sharply, with purple, or brown 
and purple. Use a finely-pointed brush for the small branches and touch them 
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ELEANOR W. WILLARD IN THE HARBOR 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE COLLECTION 


lightly and irregularly with the same color. Do not make the mistake of trying 
to draw every branch, but let many of them fade away by touching only the 
strongest ones. The little mound of snow behind the sapling on the left, to be 
more in keeping, should be toned down with gray. 

Study the snow-shadows carefully, as the secret of snow-effects is to put on 
just enough color in the right place. It is not wise to attempt to use white on 
the high-lights any more than is absolutely necessary, and with good judgment 
in the use of the other colors, none should be needed on such a subject as this. 
The shadows are sometimes rather purple, but usually more blue or green, or a 
tone that is on the border-line between, so that it may be either blue, green 
or greenish-blue. Varying shades of New, Antwerp and Cerulean Blue alone, 
or with Viridian or Emerald Green will give these tones. New Blue and Rose 
Madder will give purple. Add Yellow Ochre to the purple and you have gray. 
The print, however, usually shows enough of the gray and purple tones. 

Through the middle and on the left the shadows lie horizontally. On the 
bank at the right there is an irregular shadow sloping toward the stream. In the 
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middle of the stream there is ice that should be gray or the same blue-green as 
the snow. The open water on the right and the bits of exposed bank higher up 
would be brown. Do not make the bits of foliage in the foreground too promi- 
nent. Add more twigs on the left and bring them together in irregular groups. 


MARINES, BY WILLIAM FINDLAY 
Reproduced, May, 1907 

In considering the illustrations of Mr. Findlay’s article it may be well to 
disclaim any intention to pose as an authority upon the appearance of things 
either before, at the hour of, or for sometime after, sunrise. The way is always 
open to the earnest student of sunrise-effects, and it is a fine thing to take copious 
notes whenever one gets within range of a real sunrise. For the purposes of this 
article several different effects will be suggested. 

“Before Sunrise” suggests rose color and gray, with only the faintest tint 
of Yellow Ochre, if any, across the light in the sky. There are streaks of Rose 
Madder under the light, and the remainder of the sky and water are soft gray, 
with possibly a suggestion of blue in the upper part of the sky and lower part of 
the water. This gray may be made of Yellow Ochre, Rose Madder and New 
Blue; the bluer tone of one of the brighter blues if necessary. 

“The Painted Ship” calls for more yellow. Here would be an ideal subject 
for a pearly gray upon platinum paper. On the other surfaces it is usually neces- 
sary to mix the color before it is used. On the platinum it is possible to lay one 
tint over the other, and the result is a transparency and depth not to be ob- 
tained in any other way. With success in this operation, one may lay claim to 
an opalescent effect. Begin with a wash of Yellow Ochre; when the yellow is 
nearly dry, wash with Rose Madder, and when the Madder is quite dry, use the 
New Blue. The rose color and blue should be fainter and the yellow stronger 
near the horizon; the blue, stronger at the top. In this case there should be 
more of the yellow and less of the other colors near the sun. The water is a 
repetition of the sky; the boats, a soft gray; and the light on the water, less yellow 
than the sky. 

“A Pretty Water-Effect”’ might be a clear blue sky and Emerald Green 
water, shaded with Viridian, and lines of purple under the lift of the waves. 

“The Replica of the Painted Ship” will answer for sunrise, sunset or moon- 
light. The sunrise would be yellow, rose color, crimson, soft gray and possibly 
a little blue, but no purple, the water showing the same tones. For a moonlight- 
effect, use pale yellow around the moon, Prussian Blue, very light, for the sky, 
and purple — of Payne’s Grey, Alazarine Red and Prussian Blue — for the 
clouds. Use a little Viridian for the water and shade with Prussian Blue and the 
same purple as the clouds. 

“SNow-SHADOWS,”’ BY JOHN CHISLETT 
April, 1907, page 189 

This suggests the most brilliant of sunsets, and there is such a feeling of 

warmth that the high-lights on the snow seem almost to reflect the yellow of the 
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WM. T. KNOX SALT MEADOW CREEK 
HONORABLE MENTION — CLASS B 


sky. Yellow Ochre and Aureolin will give the first wash for the sky, and it should 
be the final one fos the lower half. Before it is dry, stroke into it some Cadmium 
through the center and, above that, either Rose Madder or a faint purple. The 
trees may be a warm red-brown or purple-gray; the dark portion of the house, 
a soft red; the lighter additions, yellowish-gray; the distance, purple-gray; and 
the dark mass on the right near the center a mixture of purple and brown. 
Where the trunks of the trees shut off the light and warmth of the sun’s 
rays entirely the shadows are both stronger and colder than where some light 
reaches them, as it does along the surface of the snow. This would suggest a 
bluer tone in the shadows near the trees, and a warmer gray as they become 
weaker, as well as for the surface-shadows along the roadway. New Blue, a bit 
of purple and soft grays, ranging from almost blue to almost yellow, should give 
good effects. This subject is so brilliant and full of possibilities that it is pre- 
sumptuous to say what it should or should not be; and there should be opportuni- 
ties to study similar effects at this season; so this is only submitted as a hint 
toward something better. 
LEAF-STREWN Partu,” By F. A. FRIzEL1, 
reproduced in this number, suggests an early autumn-effect, and the mistiness 
may well be made much of. For the sky, follow the directions given for ‘The 
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J. H. FIELD 
AT THE BROOK 
FIFTH PRIZE— CLASS A 
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Painted Ship,” leaving it a pearly gray, more yellow at the horizon. The in- 
definite trees on the right and the spaces in the foliage on the left should be 
touched with the same gray with more Rose Madder added, which will give a 
soft pinkish-gray. If necessary to keep the misty, indefinite effect, use a trifle of 
white in all the colors down to the immediate foreground, remembering that it is 
well to keep it out of the shadows unless they are too strong. The more defined 
trees on the right are brought forward with pale gray-green of Emerald and 
Cerulean Blue. This color is also used through the middle of the picture. Tone 
it with Yellow Ochre as the foreground is approached. Rose Madder and Yel- 
low Ochre with a little white will give a gray tint over the green and cause it to 
fade away in the distance. Do not make the tree-trunks too sharp. The oak- 
leaves are reddish-brown and purple. The small trees on the right have some of 
the same color intermingled with yellow. The path is faint yellowish-gray, and 
the light leaves mostly yellow. The grass in the middle distance may be yellow- 
ish-green shaded with Burnt Umber, Burnt Sienna and even Cadmium. There 
are purple shadows under the leaves, which are of bright but delicate tones, 
including some red. Do not get this portion of the picture too raw in color. 
(To be continued) 


The Point of View 


ESTHER MATSON 
O get another view-point is always refreshing. It is, indeed, one of 
the reasons why conversation does us good; why we enjoy books and 
newspapers and magazine articles. We like to know what other 
people are thinking and “‘opining,” as the older folks put it — and 
this, whether we agree with the other man’s point of view or not. 

And in taking photographs it is quite true in a similar way that we may 
add immeasurably to our pleasure if we will study out different points of view; 
if we will but make an art of the view-point. We have now gotten beyond the 
first childish enjoyment we once had in looking at a picture, that enjoyment 
whose chief element lay in recognition. 

The newer photographers have shown us that instead of aiming to make 
a mere detailed imitation of an object, we may strive to express an impression, 
to interpret a mood, or transmit an emotion. They have proved that, paradox- 
ical as it sounds, a more truthful truth can be told than the precise, literal fact. 
These are the new ideals, and the attainment of them may be far beyond 
the reach or realization of the majority of camera-owners. Probably only the 
artist will have either the time or the ability to so manipulate the negative in the 
developing, and here eliminate, there strengthen, details, in the printing, accord- 
ing to the new and fascinating processes, as to get a veritable art-product. 

Nevertheless, there is no reason why the average camerist should not keep 
his eyes wide open, take here a hint and there a hint, applicable to himself, and 


learn to make pictures of far more value than the common amateur snap-shot. 
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And of such hints one of the most universally helpful is the matter of the 
view-point. Giving thought to it, it will be found possible, even with the “straight 
negative” and the “straight print,” to get results that are interesting and sug- 
gestive — that have a certain distinction. 

Only note how much more interesting is a picture with an unusual or char- 
acteristic bit of foreground; how such a bit may help to give local color and a 
feeling of intimacy! If, for instance, you are snapping a harbor-view from a 
wharf, do not cut off the glimpse of the barrel that so considerately hove in sight 
and yet was not too conspicuous to overbalance the rest of the picture. 

Observe, too, what a charm there is in “looking through” something. It 
is a trait in human nature to love a vista which you can illustrate by remember- 
ing your enjoyment in seeing a landscape through the dark arch of a near-by 
building or a river from under a bridge, as the famous view of the Venetian 
canal under the Bridge of Sighs. Put it to the test and you will discover that 
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people who know and care nothing whatever for architecture or for historic 
association in a picture will exclaim with delight over that particular view, and 
all because of the appeal that perspective has for every one of us. 

This is one of the chief reasons for the wonderful popularity, too, of the 
view commonly photographed of the Villa D’Este, Tivoli. The vista is there, 
without the need of any quest for it, and that garden-path shadowed by its an- 
cient cypresses is immortally pleasing to mankind, even in like manner as the 
looking down the aisle of a cathedral works on us a haunting, awesome fascina- 
tion. But so much merely for a hint. There are some who have a veritable in- 
stinct for the picturesque view-point. These go toward it naturally. Others 
have to cultivate the art, but to do so is not only to improve the quality of the 
pictures they will get, but also to gain the open sesame to an immense source 
of pleasure in their every-day life, in everything on which their eyes rest, and in 
every, even the most unlikely, place. 
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Ozobrome in Lantern-Slide Making 
WILLIAM FINDLAY 


ANTERN exhibitions are apt to prove a weariness to the flesh if the 

slides shown are on one class of subject and the color one prevailing 

hue. Hand-coloring is much in vogue, but unless it comes from the 

hand of an expert it offends the eye. Toned slides, also, are a varia- 
tion, and rich colors can be secured by this method. But the process which gives 
the most artistic results is carbon. By this method a long range of colors can be 
displayed. The pictures shown on the screen may not have the sharpness and 
crispness of the bromide slide, or the one secured by the old, wet collodion 
process — a method still practised by one of the pioneer firms, G. W. Wilson & 
Co., Aberdeen, Scotland — but there is the diffusion and richness, on a much 
larger scale, that one admires in a carbon print. 

The carbon process has been simplified by the introduction of Ozobrome, 
and what was practicable by the older process, in the way of slide-making, is 
also possible with its offspring — with this difference: it is much more expeditious 
and may be found simpler to work. 

The materials necessary are: 

(1) Ozobrome pigmenting-solution, put on the market by the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

(2) The pigment-plasters manufactured by the same company in various 
colors. 

(3) A print from any negative in one’s possession, say 3 x 3? inches, in bro- 
mide; ora P. O. P. print (see directions in October number of PHoTo-ERA, p. 182) 
may be used. 

(4) A piece of clean glass, lantern-size (3}x4 inches). [Some writers recom- 
mend that the glass ought to be covered on one side with gelatine or albumen to 
allow the subsequent operations to be carried on without the danger of the pic- 
ture floating off. In practice, however, this precaution has been found unneces- 
sary. The surface of the glass takes a sufficiently tenacious hold to withstand 
the attack of very warm water.] 

The print selected may be smaller than lantern-size. If so, it is quite ready 
for subsequent treatment. If larger, a portion of it may be selected, and cut to 
3 x 3} inches. If it is necessary to compress the whole of a large negative into 
this rather circumscribed space, reduction through the camera will have to be 
resorted to, bromide paper being substituted for the coated glass. 

The pigment-plaster is cut one-eighth of an inch larger than this (3$ x 3 
inches). This allows for a “safe edge,”’ which is quite as necessary as though the 
ordinary carbon process were being employed. 

The Ozobrome solution, diluted one part to four of water, is poured into a 
deep developing-dish. Into this is put the plaster, face downwards. It is then 
drawn over the edge of the dish to burst any air-bells that may have formed on 
its surface. While this operation is going on the print is soaking in a dish of 
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water. At the expiration of a minute, print and plaster are brought together 
under the water. They are then withdrawn, squeegced into thorough contact, and 
left so until the solution has performed its work. From ten to twenty minutes is 
the prescribed time given for this operation. It has been stated, however, that if 
the two are placed between sheets of damp blotting-paper, under pressure, and 
left for an hour, a more satisfactory result is obtained, and personal experience 
corroborates this. 

The next operation is that of separating the print from the pigment-plaster. 
This is done wnder water, and under the same element the latter is put in contact 
with the glass, care being taken that it is put on evenly. Both are then with- 
drawn from the water, squeegeed, and put under pressure, with dry blotting- 
paper on top. A good method of applying pressure is to place the embryo slide 
between the leaves of an old magazine, and on top of that a whole library, if 
convenient. At the expiration of twenty minutes proper adhesion will have been 
secured. The slide is then immersed in a dish of luke-warm water. A sufficient 
time is allowed for the backing-paper to free itself from the pigment, and then 
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this is peeled off. It comes away readily, but there is no image on the face of the 
paper, such as one expects to find in the case of a correctly-exposed carbon 
print. 

Development is allowed to proceed, and the unaffected pigment may be 
rather slow in coming away. Lift the plate up and gently lave with a teaspoon, 
and gradually this superfluous color will dissolve away, leaving an exact replica 
of the print upon the glass. A minute’s washing beneath the tap and immersion 
in an alum bath for another short period, to remove any traces of bichromate 
(one of the constituents of the solution), completes the operation. 

The slide is then put where a current of air can pass over it, or on a shelf in a 
warm room where there is a possibility of its drying ere domestic dusting-opera- 
‘tions are resumed. 

Masking and binding are the next operations. Ordinary lantern-masks 
may be used, but an eminently practical method is to use up the residue of mount- 
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ing-papers, which are generally quite opaque. The reason for this is that masks 
are cut in standard sizes, and it is just possible that the composition of the pic- 
ture may not be artistically “framed” by the commercial “cut-out,” while, if 
constructed by one’s own hands, this important point can be carefully attended 
to. 

A word in closing as to the choice of colors. All do not show equally well 
through the lantern. Various shades of green, so suitable for landscape-work, 
do not give the depth one would wish to see. Red chalk conveys a realistic im- 
pression of a sunset, and makes a very satisfactory slide. Sepia is likewise a color 
that can be recommended. Engraving-black is also suitable for slides; and 
although transparency pigment is more suitable as an intermediary in making 
an enlarged negative, it gives a marvelously soft effect from a print strong in 
contrasts. For seascapes nothing can approach marine blue. It goes far to re- 
produce the prevailing atmospheric conditions, and possesses a charming lumi- 
nosity which gives pleasure to the eye. 

Success may not attend one’s initial effort at Ozobrome slide-making, but 
the hints here conveyed may lead those who care to try this fascinating variation 
in photographic work past some of the dangerous curves on the road. 
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Further Notes on Exposure in Enlargement 
FRANK H. JEFFREE 


O enable American readers to take full advantage of my article on 
“Exposure in Enlargement,” which appeared in the September num- 
ber, and which was written originaliy with a view to English materials, 
the following points should be noticed. 

Experiment shows that the paper in Wynne’s exposure-meter is of almost 
precisely equal sensitiveness to that in Watkins’, so that no variation in the 
method is introduced here. The speed-numbers employed by Wynne, however, 
have a different meaning, but are related to those of Watkins in the following 
manner. In meters marked with U. S. numbers on the dial, the speed-number of 
any given plate or paper is four times that on Watkins’; while in meters with F. 
numbers it is eight times the square root of the corresponding Watkins number. 

The formule relating to enlargement, therefore, become (1) for U. S. Nos., 
Exposure = “24%: and (2) for F. Nos., Exposure = “°“2-**;; the letters having 


the meanings assigned to them in the article referred to above. 
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To apply the foregoing to a concrete case, we will suppose that we are going 


to use Eastman Rapid Bromide Paper with a speed number U. S. too and the 


stop U. S. 16 (F. 16). Then, referring to Formula 1, Exposure = “*"°*4*S or, 


100 


say, “4:5: and since M = Exposure = =t™ x AxS. 
ENLARGEMENT 
/ 3 Ss 7 8 
/ 2 3 FS 6 9 13 
(+1)? 
Fia.f 


To come to practical rules, cut out Fig. 1 and paste it in the commencement 
of your exposure note-book. It will give at sight the factor “+ in the above 
equation for any ordinary amplitude of enlargement. Then rule your note-book 
as in Fig. 2. Column 5 has been modified to give a direct multiplier for the paper 


/ Seeme / Neg 
13 2é 24 
4 /3 24 3 


employed. The denominator of the fraction =*"* must of course be revised 


should you wish to work with a paper of a different speed. For most bromide 
papers suitable for enlarging, this number will range between 4 and 10, and one 
or two trials should be sufficient to determine this with considerable accuracy. 
Having entered the particulars in the note-book, set up the enlarging-apparatus, 
gauge the light at the negative with Wynne’s meter, and multiply the time by the 
figure in the fifth column, which gives the time of exposure necessary. After one 
or two trials it will be found that this method may be absolutely relied on to give 
accurate exposure every time, and the photographer will soon learn to assign to 
any negative a sufficiently correct density-number even without trial with print- 
ing-out paper. 
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The Intelligent Purchase of an Anastigmat 
Cc. H. CLAUDY 


F some learned scientist some day unearths the civilization of the present 

day, as we unearth that of buried Egypt and Pompeii, and reconstructs, 

from bones and books and buried catalogs, the life-history of the amateur 

photographer, even as we reconstruct the mastodon and the pterodactyl, 
he will find that the photographer of to-day grows somewhat as follows: 

Brownie, Bull’s-Eye, 4.x 5 plate-camera, 5 x 7 plate-camera, 8 x 10 plate- 
camera, first anastigmat lens, second anastigmat lens, 63 x 8} plate-camera, 
another fine lens, 5 x 7 camera, any old lens, F. P. K. and R. R. lens with en- 
larging lantern or camera; finally, F. P. K. and anastigmat with enlarging- 
camera having a fine projection-lens. 

About the middle of the second year the enthusiast begins to want an anas- 
tigmat lens. He is seldom sure as to why he wants it or what he wants it for, 
but he wants it, as the starving man wants a sandwich or the lost man in the desert 
craves a drink of aqua impura. He reads the advertisements; he learns that 
the lens is the whole thing; he sees marvelous pictures of express-trains and 
jumping athletes that are taken with the anastigmat, and behold, the desire 
riseth in him that he, too, may own one of these instruments and go and do 
likewise. This is the funnier as the man who wants the anastigmat has, ten 
chances to one, never wanted to photograph railroad-trains or jumping men. But 
from some curious crinkle in the amateur brain he argues that a lens that can 
make such pictures can also make beautiful portraits and landscapes, when, as 
a matter of fact, a different kind of lens altogether is needed for those branches 
of work. I have known dozens, I almost said hundreds, of amateurs who bought 
fine lenses and never in their lives used them without stopping them down! 

Let us examine a little into this question and see just what the advantages 
and disadvantages of the usual rapid rectilinear lens and the anastigmat lens 
are. 

The R. R. lens does not cover very well as a general rule at its largest stop, 
F/8; that is, it has a certain amount of astigmatism and curvature of the field. 
To eliminate this it must be stopped to F/11 or F/16. This, of course, makes 
it slow and, at the same time, adds to its depth of focus. 

The anastigmat — I am speaking of good ones — has no appreciable astig- 
matism and no curvature of the field over the angle it is intended to cover, and 
will work equally at its largest opening or stopped down; the only function of 
the stops thus being to secure greater depth of focus, to increase the size of the 
plate sharply covered and to make possible longer exposures. Its largest open- 
ing, moreover, is usually larger than the largest opening of the R. R. lens, the 
difference being anywhere from a few per cent to several hundred. Perhaps 
a lens working at F/6.5 can be used to represent the general run of anastigmats. 
The increased speed is the relation between the square of this number and the 
square of F/8; or, put another way, the speed of the anastigmat being put at one, 
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the speed of the R. R. is 6.57: 1:: 8: x, all of which works out to read that the 
speed of the R. R. is 1.51 plus, as compared with the 1 of the anastigmat work- 
ing at F/6.5. 

The gains, then, of the average anastigmat, as considered so far, are fifty 
per cent in speed, no curvature of the field and no astigmatism. Ask the thought- 
less purchaser of an anastigmat which of these advantages he is after, and he 
will say, “Speed.” But, you who want an anastigmat, where and how are you 
going to profit by this increase in speed? You will find that, as far as making 
landscapes is concerned, you can’t use it to advantage, if you have any fore- 
ground. This is because your depth of focus is so much smaller than with the 
old R. R. that you stop down to get foreground and background reasonably in 
focus together and, behold, have to give as much time as you did before, with 
the R. R. lens! If you are going to do portraiture you will find the speed a great 
advantage, but the true portrait-lens gives a softer and rounder image than the 
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sharp and clear-cutting anastigmat, and, if the lens is bought for that purpose, 
the portrait-lens of the Petzval type might much the better be the purchase. 
Particularly is this so when there are so many fast portrait-lenses at merely nom- 
inal prices to be had in small sizes. These lenses are good for nothing except 
portraiture or limited projection, but they do some remarkable work. I have 
one for which I paid the enormous sum of ten dollars — of nine-inch focus and 
which does some beautiful little portraits in the exact center of a 5 x 7 plate or 
full-lengths on a 4 x 5, and for that class of work I prefer it to any of my several 
anastigmats — not only because of its speed of F/5, but because I can’t possi- 
bly get it to make a wire-sharp image, and the resulting softness is most pleas- 
ing and — note this — it is not the same sort of softness to be obtained by throw- 
ing an anastigmat lens out of focus, nor can that procedure imitate the softness 
of the portrait-lens. And in portraiture you don’t want the background and the 
edges as sharp as the center — the falling-off of the sharpness in the corners is 
a distinct advantage in many kinds of portrait-work. To such an extent is this 
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desire for softness recognized that some of the finest of portrait-lenses obtainable 
to-day, notably the Cooke, the Dallmeyer and the Wollensak (‘‘Royal’’), are 
constructed with a means for throwing the lenses out of adjustment, so that 
the image may be softened or diffused! 

If you want to do speed-work — that is, snap-shots of rapidly-moving ob- 
jects — you will need a lens of some pretensions to speed, but you will require 
a special shutter for it. No matter how fast your lens may be, there is n’t any 
between-the-lens shutter known to-day that will do the fastest of fast work, 
and as between the fastest lens known and a between-the-lens shutter, and a 
rapid rectilinear and a focal-plane shutter, I should choose the latter outfit any 
time in preference to the former for speed-work. 

Speed in a lens is not an essential except for special classes of work, and 
with these the mythical “average amateur” is not concerned just yet — not, at 
least, until he is out of the short dresses and into the long pants of photography- 
hood! That leaves us with the absence of astigmatism and the absence of cur- 
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vature of field in the anastigmat as advantages to ponder over. Now it depends 
altogether on the kind of work you do whether these will help you or not. If 
your energies are devoted to landscape, pictures of your friends, vacation-scenes, 
tramps in the country or pretty records, merely, I can’t for the life of me see 
where the anastigmat with its sharply-cut edges is going to help you a little bit. 
What is it to you that the wide-open picture of a landscape has the leaves in the 
trees a bit blurred? You will find the masters of photography striving for the 
same effect for pictorial reasons. What do you care that the distance in the cen- 
ter is a bit soft when all the edges of your foreground are sharp and distinct ? 
Would it be worth fifty dollars to you to have them different? I think not. 

What, then, you ask, are the advantages of anastigmats for the amateur, 
and how is it that they are so widely advertised ? 

Right here I want to save myself from getting in bad odor with manufac- 
turers. Nothing that I have said, or shall say, should be construed into one word 
against the anastigmat — in its place. The anastigmat is a tool without which 
we would be crippled, indeed. It is magnificently made, both abroad and in 
this country, and it has a thousand uses, and all important ones, and every am- 
ateur should look forward to having one and learning how to use it. But the 
point I make is that too many buy them without knowing why they get them — 
except that the other fellows have them and the manufacturers preach that they 
are essential. It is as nonsensical for you to buy an anastigmat without know- 
ing what you want it for and how to use it as it is for you to try to learn geom- 
etry without being able to understand common fractions. Set a child of six to 
learning Latin or put the office-boy to bookkeeping and you have the ingredi- 
ents for failure at the start. Take a student of sloyd in his first year and try to 
teach him expert joinery before he can saw off a board, let a draughtsman’s 
apprentice try to use a planimeter and expect accuracy of result, and where are 
you? So with the beginner in photography — to have him use an anastigmat 
with no comprehension as to what an anastigmat lens really is or does is simply 
to require him to spend a lot of money, get a lens which, in his inexperienced 
hands, will do just what his own lens has been doing and little more, and which 
will afford him only that degree of doubtful satisfaction which comes from own- 
ing a fine tool the use of which is not understood. For, mark it well, the making 
of a beautiful picture is not a// in the lens. The making of a beautiful anything 
is in the man who does the work; and if the beauty is in him it is apt to come out, 
somehow. A fine workman will not attempt fine work with poor tools — and 
for that reason you need have little patience with the man who says he can do 
the finest of photography with a spectacle lens or a reading-glass with a blotting- 
paper diaphragm; but, if there are no fine tools handy, and the work must be 
done, the fine workmen will do the better work with the poor tools than the av- 
erage workman would do with the good ones. An artist can sketch a lifelike 
head with a burnt match and a piece of wrapping-paper, and you or I might 
have a whole paint-store at our disposal and miles of canvas and could n’t paint 
a stroke to save our lives! 
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“But,” I hear you say, “you use anastigmats, and have several.”” So I have. 
So I do. So have and do thousands. But I did n’t have them, and I could n’t 
use them, until I learned how and for what! Now anastigmatism in a photo- 
graphic lens — so easy to see, so hard to explain — is at a minimum in short- 
focus lenses, and of little moment unless enlargements are contemplated. Then, 
and not till then for average work, the anastigmat becomes a necessity, if any 
degree of sharpness is desired in the results. You can’t have a sharp enlarge- 
ment unless you have a sharp negative. And that is why you will find those 
workers who have gotten down to the F. P. K. and enlarging-lantern stage of 
the game — and a mighty good stage of the game it is — commonly using fine 
lenses. On the other hand — and this point should be particularly noted by the 
seeker after artistic excellence — there is such a thing as having drawing too 
exquisite in pictorial work. There is such a thing as having it too perfect. A 
photograph may be beautiful, from the technical standpoint, and without any 
claims to beauty from the artistic standpoint; a photograph may be a poem from 
the artist’s standpoint and the laughing-stock of the lens-manufacturer — it all 
depends on the point of view. 

There is one thing that the would-be pictorialist should bear carefully in 
mind. A large number of the greatest of photographic artists carry small hand- 
cameras with the regular equipment, and from the little negatives thus obtained 
make many of the pictures that have made artists admit that photography is 
really an art and not a craft. If it were all in the lens this would not be possible. 
If the R. R. lens were the useless and faulty tool some manufacturers of fine 
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lenses maintain, there could n’t be so many thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of Kodaks sold continuously. People would “get wise” to the fact and quit. 
But the astigmatism and curvature of field in a short-focus (6-7 inch) R. R. lens 
are small factors, and this the Kodak people know and the amateur recognizes, 
and, as a result, the cameras sell, and the work done with them is generally con- 
sidered highly satisfactory. 

Now there is one more point I want to bring up about defects and length of 
focus. In portraiture there is a movement towards long-focus lenses. To some 
degree this is sensible. But for any one to split the combination of a fifteen-inch 
lens and take a portrait with the thirty-inch focus back-combination of an R. R. 
lens on a 4 x 5 plate is idiotic — about the same as a man who would build a car- 
riage with twenty-foot wheels so he would n’t feel the bump going over a car- 
track. Moreover, the slowing-up of the exposure with the relatively small open- 
ing thus secured makes for a set expression in portraiture, and the first essential 
in a good portrait is naturalness. If you can’t afford the long-focus lens, don’t 
split combinations for portraiture. If you can afford it, try well the portrait and 
the anastigmat before deciding. If you want the best all-around lens for all 
classes of work, the anastigmat is it — Goerz Series III, for instance — but its 


possibilities and its uses are not to be learned in a day. The very fact that the 
largest manufacturers of cameras in the world put out their multitudinous in- 
struments with R. R. lenses shows that the despised R. R. lens is a tool of parts, 
and, carefully studied, its uses are many and various and, not pressed too far and 
too hard, limit the picture only by the limits of the man behind the bulb. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Penalty of Success 


EFORE the advent of Autochrome plates in the United States it was pre- 
B dicted that a riot of brutality would ensue when the mob got them in the 

open market. The fears of the pessimist have not been realized. A 
reason for this is that the price charged for the plates, at first, was not a sufficient 
inducement for the masses to purchase. The great cost attending the manu- 
facture of Autochrome plates, enhanced, as it is, by transportation charges and 
import duty, did not admit of their being sold at even ten times the price of ordi- 
nary dry-plates. Another reason is the growing popularity of film-cameras, in 
which the Autochrome plate cannot be conveniently exposed. Still, a great many 
of the color-plates par excellence have been disposed of in this country since 
their introduction, last November, and the results, in competent hands, have 
justified the claims made in their behalf. It is, however, to be regretted — al- 
though this was, in a measure, to be foreseen — that the Autochrome plate was, 
and is still being, used as a means of advertising the business of thoroughly in- 
competent photographers, those whose work, even with ordinary plates, has 
never risen above the level of mediocrity. The number is steadily increasing of 
those who claim to have made the first successful Autochrome transparency in 
this country. Even as late as the middle of December, last, an Eastern photog- 
rapher claimed to have achieved that distinction. Nor is this all. In giving the 
utmost publicity to this arrogant statement, the photographers in question em- 
ploy terms that betray extreme professional ignorance; for these photographs in 
natural colors are referred to as “colored photographs”’ or “colored plates,”’ 
and the process of exposure and development is expressed in language quite ob- 
scure. The illustrious name of the inventor, or even the proper designation of 
the plate— Autochrome— escapes their notice entirely. It is cheap notoriety, at 
best; and a deplorable fact of the matter is that publicity, thus accruing to the 
Autochrome plate, is of doubtful value, if not positively detrimental. There are 
numerous instances, however, where the successful use of Lumiére’s color-plates 
is bringing profit and renown to the photographer. Amateurs of ability, with 
means and leisure at their disposal, may be trusted to exhaust the resources of 
the Autochrome, especially in the reproduction of oil-paintings, bronzes, pot- 
tery, medals, tapestries, fabrics, and objects d’art in general, leaving the field of 
portraiture to the better-equipped professional expert. If only we could follow 
the inspiring example of our English brethren, whose intelligence and enthusi- 
asm in exploiting the Autochrome process deserve all praise! But in densely- 
populated communities, as they exist in Europe, for instance, such things are 
done better than here, where, with an enormous territory and widely-scattered 
interests, we must expect to fall short, occasionally, of ideal achievement. 
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The Round Robin Guild 


HE interest manifested by photographic workers in this popular de- 

partment of PHoto-Era during the past year has surpassed all previous 

records. Its benefits and privileges are open to all amateurs, especially 
to beginners and inexperienced workers, for whom the Guild is, really, intended. 
For some time past, however, advanced workers, professionals as well as ama- 
teurs, have joined the Guild, participated in its regular monthly competitions 
and, to the dismay of many of the older and less capable members, have cap- 
tured most of the prizes. Among these recent accessions to the large and rapidly- 
increasing family of Guilders are pictorialists of high rank, from all sections of 
the country, including such names as Emily Pitchford, Laura Adams Armer, 
Harold C. Taylor, Louis Fleckenstein, George Alexander, George C. Elmberger, 
Carl W. Christiansen, Dr. W. F. Zierath, Dr. George Sheer, Charles R. Phipps, 
Joseph R. Iglick, A. B. Hargett, Will D. Brodhun, Percy G. Farquharson, 
S.S. Skolfield,and others whose successful prints have been the means of materi- 
ally enhancing the pictorial value of this magazine. The result is that the Round 
Robin Guild now has nearly 1,000 members, and that the prize-pictures, as re- 
produced in PHoto ERA, have aroused wide-spread interest. The suggestion has 
been made that the original prints, as a collection, be loaned to interested camera- 
clubs, for exhibition purposes, somewhat after the manner of the American 
Salon. Appreciating the opportunity to put these pictures to some helpful, 
practical use, we have adopted the suggestion and authorized the editor of the 
Guild, Mrs. Wade, to assume entire charge of this newly-formed collection and 
start it on its journey. Thus, “A Year’s Work of the Round Robin Guild,” 
consisting of seventy-five successful prints, was first exhibited by the Camera 
Club of Orange, N. J.,during the latter part of January. Other clubs desiring the 
use of this highly-interesting set of pictures should communicate with the Guild’s 
editor, Mrs. Elizabeth Flint Wade. 


When Photo-Era Cannot Be Found 


UMEROUS complaints have reached us that PHoTo-ERA cannot be 
found at certain news-stands and photographic supply-houses. This 
is due to indifference on the part of those who cater to the needs of 
the magazine-buying public, and we should esteem it a favor if friends would 
furnish us the names of places where PHoTo-ERA should be on sale and is not. 
To avoid future disappointment, readers should not depend too much on their 
former sources of supply, but become regular subscribers, thus ensuring receipt 
of the magazine, by mail, before the first of the month. We anticipated a large 
sale of the January issue, which contained an elaborate review of the Fourth 
American Salon. This proved to be the case, for early in the month the edition 
was entirely sold out. Many dealers, throughout the country, are doubling and, 
even, trebling their monthly orders for copies of PHoTo-ERA, as a result of the 
great and steadily-increasing popularity of the magazine. 
IOI 
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ITHE. ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


A department especially designed for the amateur g hotographer and the beginner, i in which infor- 


mation, advice and criticism will be freely given. 


and address to PHOTO-ERA, The 


y 
ound Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


g name 


embership may be « 


PLATINUM PRINTING 


It is much easier to make negatives than it is 
to finish prints from them. This should pre- 
vent our being too lavish with plates and films, 
so that we may find the task a pleasant one of 
developing and printing, for it is in the few and 
choice pictures that one takes delight, while a 
multitudinous collection is a burden —and a 
grievous burden. 

For making prints which shall bring out all 
the artistic qualities of our negatives there is no 
paper better than the platinotype, for it admits 
of wide latitude in both printing, developing and 
manipulation of the picture. 

The platinotype is supposed by most people 
to indicate a modern process of printing, but the 
word was coined some sixty-odd years ago as 
the name for a print made by means of plati- 
num compounds. It was not, however, until re- 
cent years that the paper has been perfected, 
the process simplified and the paper brought 
into general use. 

Platinum printing is one of the most satisfac- 
tory all-round processes of photographic print- 
ing. Platinum is the metal of all metals which 
has the smallest tendency to deteriorate by any 
of the so-called reagents, a chemical reagent be- 
ing the substance used to ascertain the nature 
or composition of another substance by the 
effect produced by their mutual chemical action 
on each other. 

Gold is next to platinum in its power of re- 
sistance to reagents, but the image given by gold 
is of a bluish tint or tone, while platinum gives 
black image. 

Platinum treated chemically forms a fine 
powder known as platinum black, and in this 
form has the power of condensing oxygen and 
so becomes an oxidizer. If the chemically pre- 
pared platinum be applied to a pure paper and 
the after-treatment of the print be carefully con- 
ducted, the print is as permanentas by any other 
printing-process, not excepting the carbon. 
Tests of platinotypes prove this to be a fact. 

One can sensitize the paper, but, unless the 
worker is very skilful and understands the proc- 
ess, it is wiser to use the ready-sensitized pa- 
pers, the print being modified or treated ac- 
cording to one’s individual taste. 

It is not the purpose of the editor of the Guild 
to advocate any special brand of platinum 
paper. Most of the recent papers are reliable, 
while the older makes stand on their long and 
well-deserved reputation. 

Papers of all degrees of weight and of all 
texture of surface may be bought ready sensi- 


tized, and the amateur has only to choose the 
kind adapted to the negative from which he 
wishes to print. 

Some negatives seem specially good for plati- 
num-printing, while others need to be han- 
dled with care both in printing and developing 
in order to get a satisfactory print, but there are 
very few negatives which will not yield a good 
print when deftly handled. 

It is very important that the paper should be 
dry. A paper which is damp will give a muddy 
or foggy print. Then, too, one cannot judge so 
well of the progress of the printing and the im- 
age is liable to be over-printed. A piece of cal- 
cium chloride is always placed in the tube con- 
taining platinum paper. The chloride has a 
great affinity for moisture and will absorb any, 
if present, and leave the paper dry. It is a good 
idea to save some of these pieces, and when 
wanted for use drop them on the lid of a hot 
stove and dry thoroughly. The chloride, if 
damp, will begin to hiss, and when the hissing 
ceases it is the indication that all the moisture 
has been evaporated. Wrap ina piece of cheese- 
cloth and drop into the tube. 

When printing on a damp day it will be 
found an excellent plan to slightly warm the 
negative before adjusting the paper in the print- 
ing-frame. 

Printing in direct sunlight when the negative 
is of good density is the usual way of printing, 
but if one has a weak negative then print in 
diffused light or through a colored glass. A 
ground-glass placed over the printing-frame 
during the process of printing from a thin nega- 
tive often brings out a strong and plucky print. 

The development of the print determines the 
nature of the finished picture. The developer — 
which, correctly speaking, is a reducer instead 
of a developer— may be used either hot or 
cold. The temperature should never fall much 
below 70°, the cold solution giving a cold, harsh 
tone to the print. Hot developer produces a 
much warmer image. 

A print made on gray paper and toned in a 
hot sepia solution gives a beautiful tone —a 
warm brownish black which cannot be ob- 
tained by any other method of development. 

Prints may be developed immediately or 
stored in a tube until a convenient time. If 
stored they should be put in a tube with calcium 
chloride and the cap sealed with a strip of seal- 
ing-rubber. 

Oxalate of potassium combined with phos- 
phate of potassium are the chemicals used for the 
reducing of the print. It is made up in the pro- 
portion of one-fourth ounce of potassium phos- 
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phate to one ounce of oxalate of potassium dis- 
solved in seven ounces of water. The crystals 
are dissolved in hot water, and the solution will 
keep indefinitely. It will work much better if 
allowed to stand at least a week to ripen; and 
solution a year old, if tightly corked, will give most 
beautiful tones. 

If one wishes a deep blue-black print add 
about twenty grains of oxalic acid to the ounce 
of potassium oxalate, using the formula given 
above. 

For a print timed correctly use equal propor- 
tions of this stock developer and water. If a 
print is under-timed use the developer full 
strength; if over-timed, use twice or three times 
the quantity of water. 

The clearing-solution is made of one ounce 
muriatic acid to sixty ounces of water. The 
prints should not be allowed to remain long in 
the acid bath, as a prolonged soaking tends to 
lessen the brightness of the print. The acid bath 
removes the yellow tone of the paper — that is, 
the unused or unaffected salts — leaving the 
whites pure and clear. It is a good plan to have 
three acid baths ready, and transfer the prints 
from one bath to another with only a minute or 
two between. When the first bath becomes too 
discolored throw it away and prepare a fresh 
bath, which use in place of the final acid bath, 
etc. If any of the iron salts are left in the paper 
the color is liable to change. After the acid baths, 
the prints are washed for half an hour in run- 
ning water. It is very important that the paper 
should be cleared by the acid and the acid thor- 
oughly eliminated by washing. 

The developer after use may be stored in a 
bottle, and the residuum from the paper will 
gradually sink to the bottom of the bottle. The 
clear solution may then be turned off and used 
again, and as often as the strength remains. 
Sometimes a used solution works better than 
fresh. This is the case when developing a print 
from a thin or weak negative. 

If one has an over-exposed print from a nega- 
tive with strong contrasts a soft tone and well- 
blended shades may be obtained by first pass- 
ing the print rapidly through a very weak warm 
developer and then transferring it at once to a 
developer of normal strength heated to 130°F. 

To obtain a warm black tone in gray prints 
add two grains of copper chloride to each ounce 
of the potassium-oxalate developer. 

Explanations, formule and directions for ob- 
taining different tones on platinotype paper were 
given in the Guild department for October. 


PLAIN PAPER 


It is becoming more and more the practice of 
the ambitious and enthusiastic amateur to pre- 
pare his own printing-papers. 

Perhaps there is no paper which lends itself 
to artistic landscape-work so beautifully as does 
the plain silvered paper. It is easy of manip- 
ulation, uniform in its results and permanent in 
tone. Then, too, one may obtain many different 
“treatments” from the same negative, for each 


style of paper sensitized gives different effects, 
according to the quality of paper used. 

All qualities of good drawing or water-color 
paper may be used, from the smooth, delicate 
surfaces to the heavy rough, giving a wide range 
of surfaces to choose from and thus obtain the 
one best adapted to the print. 

For landscape-prints, which have much fine 
detail, no paper will be found more satisfactory 
than the “‘Allonge” water-color paper, either in 
white or in the delicate cream tones. 

A coating is first applied to the paper, which 
consists of the salting and the sizing-solutions 
combined. In cases where the paper is of a 
smooth, firm surface the sizing may be omitted 
and only the salting-solution used. 


MRS. CHAS. S. HAYDEN ‘HE’S COMING”’ 
THIRD PRIZE 
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EDGAR S. GAGE 


The combined solution is made as follows: 
Dissolve one-half ounce of Bermuda arrowroot 
in an ounce of water, rubbing it till all the lumps 
are dissolved and the mass is smooth and creamy. 
Have ready twenty ounces of boiling water, and 
gradually stir in the arrowroot and cook till it is 
clear, stirring during the process. Allow the 
liquid to cool, and then add to it, in the order 
given, the following ingredients: chloride of am- 
monia, one hundred and fifty grains; citric acid, 
twenty grains; carbonate of soda, thirty grains; 
and three grains of bichromate of potash. 

Use an 8 x 10 tray or larger; turn enough of 
the solution into the tray to have it at least three- 
fourths of an inch in depth; then float the paper 
on the surface until thoroughly saturated. Draw 
the paper across the edge of the dish to remove 
the superfluous solution, and pin up to dry. If 
the coating seems too thick, brush it over gently 
with downward strokes with a soft badger’s-hair 
brush. 


SECOND 
PRIZE 


CONTENTMENT 


In sensitizing the paper one should prepare 
only what is to be used at once, as the paper 
deteriorates very rapidly, losing its brilliancy if 
kept more than three or four days. 

The sensitizing-solution is composed of silver 
nitrate and water, to which has been added a few 
drops of stronger ammonia. If one wishes prints 
very rich in silver, use sixty grains of nitrate of 
silver to each ounce of water; but if soft, delicate 
prints are desired, then use forty grains of the 
nitrate of silver to each ounce of water. When 
the silver is dissolved add to the solution stronger 
ammonia water, stirring the mixture with a glass 
rod. A black precipitate will occur, but will dis- 
solve aftera little and the solution will clear itself. 
As soon as this takes place store the solution in a 
dark-colored bottle, wrap in non-actinic paper 
and cork tightly. Glass stoppers are to be pre- 
ferred, or, if these are not at hand and the solu- 
tion is to be kept some time before using, coat the 
cork with a little melted paraffin-wax. This will 
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A. W. ENGEL 


prevent the liquid from oxidizing. In case the 
liquid does not clear with the ammonia after 
twenty or thirty drops have been added per 
ounce, then, of course, it will be necessary to clear 
by filtering. 

The paper is brushed over with the sensitizing- 
solution first one way and then another, using a 
wide, soft brush and even, gentle strokes. Dry 
in a dark-room free from dust. 

This is a printing-out paper, and the printing 
should be continued until the high-lights are well 
tinged. The print loses in depth in the toning 
and fixing-baths, so there is very little danger of 
over-printing. 

The paper may be toned in a combined bath 
or in any bath specially recommended for silver- 
paper. Platinum-toning gives exceedingly beauti- 
ful prints. 

If toned in the combined bath there is no after- 
fixing, but the prints should be placed for a few 
minutes in a stop-bath of salt and water. The 
fixing-bath must be weak, using not more than 
an ounce of hyposulphite of soda to twelve or 
fifteen ounces of water, the weaker bath being 
for the forty-grain paper. 

Japanese tissue-paper prepared after this 
formula gives most beautiful prints, wonder- 
fully delicate in line and detail. 


FIRST PRIZE 


FROM SLIP TO DOCK-HOUSE 


A NON-POISONOUS INTENSIFIER 


ALTHOUGH nearly all intensifiers are poison- 
ous, they are so only when taken internally. 
One need not fear having the hands in mercuric 
chloride; it is commonly used as a disinfectant 
for open wounds. Undoubtedly copper sulphate 
is the least poisonous chemical which may be 
used in the intensifying-process, and a good 
formula is as follows. Bleach the negative in 


Potassium bromide ............ 400 si 


When fully bleached, wash for five minutes 
and immerse in the following bath until sufficient 
density has been acquired: 

Greater density may be secured by redeveloping. 


AWARDS — WINDOWS AND DOORWAYS 


First Prize: A. W. Engel. 

Second Prize: Edgar S. Gage. 

Third Prize: Mrs. Charles S. Hayden. 

Honorable Mention: C. M. Whitney, E. W. 
Craft, Wm. H. Zerbe, J. H. Field, Robert E. 
Weeks. 
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Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints for competition to PHOTO- 

Era, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 


383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRIZES 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention, and will beawarded a year’s 
subscription to PHOTO-ERA, to be presented by 
the recipient to one of his friends not already a 
subscriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be 
bought for the amount of the prize won. 


RULES 


1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers to 
PHOTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium, 
mounted or unmounted, may be entered, but 
they must represent the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent jor each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition for which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars oj 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoto-Era. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 


January — “Tllustrated Poem.” Closes Febru- 
ary 29. 

February — “Mountains.” Closes March 31. 

March — “Atmospheric Effects.” Closes April 


“Decorative Photography.” Closes May 
“Animals.” Closes June 30. 
June — “Pinhole Pictures.’”’ Closes July 31. 
July — “‘Harbor Scenes.’”’ Closes August 31. 
August — “Flowers.” Closes September 30. 
September — “‘Artistic Mounting.”’ Closes Oc- 
tober 31. 


Answers to Correspondents 

Readers wishing information upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
Frmnr WapE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


H. E. K.— Pinholes in a negative, if not too 
large, may be filled so as to appear uniform with 
the surrounding film by taking a very soft pencil 
— five B’s, Koh-i-noor — sharpening it to a 
needle-point and turning the point round and 
round in the hole. In case the hole is too large 
to admit of this treatment, rub a little retouching- 
fluid over the defect and, when dry, use the 
pencil. Torn film is repaired by first covering 
the place with retouching-varnish, letting it dry 
and then painting with lampblack in moist color. 

B. S.— Lantern-slide plates sensitized for 
different tones or colors are now prepared to 


“order, as they work much better when freshly 


coated. You may place as large or as small an 
order as you like. 

Bert G.— Directions for sensitizing papers to 
produce different tones may be found in the 
Guild department of PHoTO-ERA for September, 
1904. To clean the leather cover of your camera 
use soap suchas is used for harnesses. Do not get 
the leather too damp, and rub dry quickly. 

R. W. H.— Directions and suggestions for 
organizing a camera club will be found in PHoto- 
ERA for November, 1899, and also in the Jan- 
uary number, 1903. Yes; start your club, even 
if you have only five members to begin with. 
It is much easier to manage a small club. When 
it is in good running order invite others to join. 

HELEN G. F.— To salt paper, make up a solu- 
tion of sixty grainsof ammonium chloride, twenty 
grains of gelatine and twenty ounces of water. 
Float the paper face down on the bath for two 
or three minutes, drain and pin up by the corners 
to dry. It is then ready for sensitizing. Freshly- 
salted paper gives much better results than paper 
which has been salted some time. 

D. S. HALE.— If you had consulted a photo- 
graphic encyclopedia you would have found in it 
the word “‘anascope.” It does not appear in the 
dictionary nor in many encyclopedias. An an- 
ascope is an instrument through which the im- 
age reflected on the ground-glass is seen true 
to its natural appearance instead of being re- 
versed as is the case with the ordinary camera. 

Cari H. E.— A good formula for a dry pyro 
developer is gallic acid, twelve grains; pyro, four 
grains, and citric acid, four grains. Wrap in 
packets and protect with double wax-paper and 
keep in an air-tight box or bottle. A very safe 


storage-case for these packets or for any photo- 
graphic chemicals which are in dry form is a 
screw-top box of glass. Empty paste-bottles, or 
small glass boxes with aluminum screw-tops, 
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such as druggists use for salves, are just the 
thing. Pyro absorbs oxygen very rapidly, and 
to prevent oxidization it must be kept from the 
air. To use, dissolve one of the packets in four 
or six ounces of water, according to the ex- 
posure — four ounces for normal exposures. 

A. F. L.— The term “equivalent focus” of a 
lens is used to describe or designate the distance 
between the diaphragm-opening in a double lens 
and the focusing-glass when the lens is focused 
on some distant object. A little later we shall 
give a short article on the optical side of camera 
work, using plain terms and simple descriptions 
so that even he who runs may read, and, better 
still, understand. 

Harry T. TANNER.— I would not advise you 
to waste time or patience in backing your plates. 
Tf you are to make pictures in which halation is 
likely to occur use non-halation plates. 

BERTHA B.— A very simple way to dissolve 
hypo crystals is to tie them in a piece of cheese- 
cloth and pour boiling water over them. This 
prevents dirt in the hypo solution and the neces- 
sity of straining it for fine work. If you make a 
bag of cheese-cloth large enough to hold two or 
three pounds of hypo you will find it a very 
convenient article which saves both time and 
trouble. Rinse and dry each time after using. 

F. D. GrEGory.— You can use wood alcohol 
or wood naphtha, as it is sometimes called, for 
drying negatives quickly. If you use this volatile 
liquid be very careful to have it plainly marked, 
and keep it away from everything but your col- 
lection of poisons. 

Emity T. REED.— The lens about which you 
ask is an excellent make and you would find it 
specially good for landscape-work, much better 
than the one you are now using, that being more 
suitable for portraits. Before buying any lens 
you should ask the privilege of testing it or seeing 
it tested. 

Frep S. D.— To remove the film from spoiled 
plates so that the glass may be used, all that is 
necessary is to set them in a pail or basin and 
pour boiling water over them. Let them stand 
for a few minutes, then wash in clean suds, rinse 
and wipe. When ready to use, polish with a little 
French chalk and a soft cloth. 


Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return- postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
Fiint WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately. giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 


“THROUGH THE Woop,” J. F.— This is a 
picture of a very picturesque road through a 
wood. The values are well rendered, and the 


lighting good. The criticism is on the point of 
view taken by the artist. The camera was evi- 
dently placed in the very center of the road, 
hence this shaded highway starts from the lower 
edge of the picture and runs straight ahead until 
it is lost in the distance. The camera should 
have been set at one side, and at a point where 
one could get glimpses of the road here and 
there, leading on and on to still more delightful 
places. 

“MipsumMMER,” C. W. M.— This picture con- 
veys all that its name implies. It is a view of a 
placid stream of water on which there is not so 
much as a ripple, so still it lies, and yet it is full 
of shadowy depths. Trees and rushes are re- 
flected in it, and long branches bending over are 
duplicated in the water. The only fault to be 
found with the picture is in the sky, and even 
that is not entirely white, though not as interest- 
ing or artistic as it would have been had one or 
two summer clouds been anchored in its blue 
depths. The print is made on rough paper and 
toned a warm brown, and on the whole is a 
very harmonious composition. 

“Sunset,” M. E. M.— This is a very well- 
taken picture of a sunset on a lake, the far shore 
of which is seen, from which rise low ranges of 
hills. The fault with this picture is that the 
horizon-line is too low. One has the feeling 
when looking at it that the picture is not com- 
plete, that something has been taken from it. 
With the horizon-line only half an inch higher 
on the print, the whole character of the picture 
would be altered for the better. The cloud- 
effect is very good indeed, and it is a comfort to 
see a sunset given its right name, instead of 
being called a “moonlight effect.”’ 

“Goop Morninc,” L. E.— This picture is 
the portrait of a little girl in a simple white frock, 
hair neatly combed and tied with a ribbon. Her 
general appearance indicates that she is dressed 
for the afternoon, instead of having just tumbled 
out of bed. The picture by another name would 
fit its title, but not that of “good morning.” 
This print, if trimmed at the left, would bring 
the figure a little to one side of the center of the 
picture, which would add much to its appearance. 
The lines are very soft, there are no strong high- 
lights and the face and hands are well modeled. 
Altogether it is a very creditable piece of por- 
trait-work, as good as any that has come to the 
editor in the last quarter. 

“Winter,” H. G. F.— This picture repre- 
sents an old woman toiling along with a heavy 
basket, across a snowy field. No path shows 
ahead of her, and one sees how deep the snow is 
by the impression of her footsteps behind her. 
The wind blows her dress and the ends of the 
woolen scarf which she has knotted about her 
head. This picture is on rough paper in tones 
of cold gray and is a very effective bit of work. 
It would, however, bear a great deal of trimming 
—a good inch from the bottom and two inches 
from the left side. This amateur sent several 
other prints, all of which show a great deal of 
originality and artistic expression. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication _in this department 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS BY THE 
AUTOCHROME PROCESS 


Aw English color-worker, Mr. Arthur Payne, 
who has made a large number of Autochrome 
transparencies, is convinced that the most prac- 
tical and useful method of using the Lumiére 
screen-plates is in the stereoscopic camera. 
There are several reasons for this opinion, 
states Mr. Payne in the British Journal of Pho- 
tography: 

“In the first place, it is impossible to control 
the photographic and color rendering of the 
plate except by spoiling the result with over or 
under-exposure, and in a very slight degree by 
varying the amount of intensification which the 
plate receives. Then these transparencies must 
be examined in a proper viewing-apparatus, un- 
less they are used in the lantern, and what is 
more suitable than a stereoscope? It is also 
possible, and, in fact, easy, to use one of the 
pictures upon a stereoscopic transparency as a 
lantern-slide, if a suitable carrier be used, such 
as may easily be built up from sheets of card- 
board. Therefore I consider it distinctly advan- 
tageous to make use of the stereoscope to ob- 
tain photographs which not only reproduce the 
natural color of the subject, but also show it in 
relief. The results obtained are unique, and 
make one quite dissatisfied with the monotony 
of an ordinary photograph.” 

Plates specially adapted for stereoscopic work 
are not yet available, but two, 3} x 5, may be 
cut from a 5 x 7 plate with but little waste. 

“When about to cut some plates,” states Mr. 
Payne, “TI carefully dust the cutting-board so 
as to remove any small splinters of glass that 
might damage the film, and then lay a sheet of 
clean blotting-paper upon the board. Removing 
a plate from the box, it is laid film-side upper- 
most upon the cutting-board with one end in 
contact with the guide-strip; the cardboard cut- 
ting-shape is then carefully placed upon the 
plate with one edge also in contact with the strip 
of wood, and the edge of a penknife blade is run 
across the plate so as to divide the film. The 
plate is then turned over, being careful not to 
reverse the ends, and the glass is cut by means 
of the diamond, using the wooden cutting-shape 
as a guide. The plate and blotting-paper are 
removed from the board in contact, and the glass 
is broken apart, the presence of the paper pre- 
venting the fingers marking the film. After the 
glass-side has been cleaned, the plate is placed 
in the holder with the glass towards the slide, 
a piece of the black cardboard that is supplied 
with the plates being placed against the film. 


“When the plate is divided in the middle, after 
it has been developed and dried, it is still neces- 
sary to cut through the film before cutting the 
glass; and if two fine scratches are made upon 
the film at each outer side of the plate, and 
through the centre line, they will be found use- 
ful in transposing the prints when mounting the 
transparency.” 

The treatment of the plates, as conducted by 
Mr. Payne, is substantially the same as has been 
described in the November PHOTO-ERA, so that 
details are unnecessary. 

“As a panchromatic emulsion is used, it is 
essential that great care should be taken to avoid 
light-fog. Many workers advocate the use of a 
dark red light, whatever that may mean, but 
most photographers are aware that for all practi- 
cal purposes the work might as well be done in 
the dark as by means of such a light, which only 
serves to make the darkness visible. From the 
first I have used a green safe-light, and have 
found it to be trustworthy. For many reasons 
(see PHOTO-ERA, July 1907, page 14) such a light 
is preferable to any other, and I think that it will 
be sufficient if I quote the formula for the fluid I 
use in my liquid dark-room lamp, only caution- 
ing the reader that it is necessary to work, even 
with this light, at the lowest possible point con- 
sistent with being able to see. The liquid is pre- 
pared as follows: 


Dilute this solution with twenty-five parts of 
water, and use in a glass cell one inch thick, 
with the addition of a sheet of ground-glass. 
“After the plate is dried and, if thought nec- 
essary, varnished, it is cut through the middle 
so that the two halves of the plate may be trans- 
posed. A piece of clear glass measuring 6} x 34 
inches is obtained, and, after the rough edges 
have been removed by drawing the edge of 
another piece of glass along them, the glass is 
cleaned. Strips of black paper are then fastened 
with paste upon the glass so as to form a suitable 
mask, and, as the inner edges of the 5 x 3} inch 
plate will be about one-half inch apart at the 
center, the width and position of the paper strips 
may be easily measured if the two halves of the 
transparency are laid film uppermost upon a sheet 
of paper so that the distance between any two 
points in the two prints is 2? inches. The cover- 
glass with the paper mask is set to one side until 
it is quite dry, and then carefully cleaned, and 
the two halves of the stereoscopic transparency 
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are mounted in their proper position by means of 
lantern-slide binding-strips. 

“‘T prefer to use a clear cover-glass instead of 
one made of ground-glass, so that the slides may 
also be used in the optical lantern.” 


ETCHED WRITING ON GLASS 

It is a great comfort for the photographer to 
have the labels on his stock-solution bottles 
etched into the glass itself rather than pasted on, 
with the attendant probability of being badly 
stained most of the time and eventually loosen- 
ing and falling off. Another helpful thing is to 
have these bottles marked something like a grad- 
uate, so that one may tell at a glance how much 
of any solution one has on hand. Both of these 
conveniences may be easily provided by using 
fluoric ink to write the labels and make the grad- 
uated marks. The location of the latter may be 
determined by repeatedly pouring a certain 
quantity of water, measured with a graduate, into 
the bottles and noting the level as each addition 
ismade. Photographische Industrie recommends 
the following ink: sodium fluoride, eighty-six 
grams; potassium sulphate, seven grams; water 
five hundred c.c. Dissolve and mix with zinc 
chloride, fourteen grams; hydrochloric acid, 
sixty-five grams; water, five hundred c. c. The 
ink may be slightly thickened with gum, such as 
is used for photographic purposes, and the glass 
to be treated must be free fromall traces of grease. 
Allow the writing to dry on the glass and remain 
for half an hour before cleaning away the waste 
material. 


REDUCING PLATINUM PRINTS 


WirH the price of platinum papers already 
high and constantly advancing, waste of such 
material is to be avoided. If a piece of paper is 
accidentally over-printed, place it, first of all, in a 
weak solution of sodium carbonate, one-fourth 
ounce of anhydrous carbonate to the pint of 
water. Watch the print carefully while in this 
bath, as the reduction will be complete in from 
five to twenty seconds, depending upon the ex- 
tent of over-printing. When its normal appear- 
ance has been regained rinse in water for a few 
minutes, and then develop as usual. This treat- 
ment in no way affects the appearance or per- 
manency of the prints. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE INVISIBLE 


THE London Daily Mirror for October 19 
contained a large and interesting photographic 
reproduction showing the electric discharges 
from the masts at the Marconi telegraph station 
in Ireland, where wireless messages are sent to 
Canada. We quote from the accompanying de- 
scription: 

“This amazing phctograph was taken at 9.30 
on a dark night. There were no stars visible, 
and a cloudy sky permitted but a faint moonlight. 
The photographer with an expert electrician and 
another gentleman were stationed some distance 
from the eight towering two-hundred-foot masts 
which support the fifty-two live wires that receive 


and transmit the electric messages. The bare 
poles stood out against the sky in the pale light, 
but, incredible as it may appear, nothing of the 
wires nor the flashes which appear in the photo- 
graph could be seen by the human eye even with 
glasses. 

“The three men who waited in the soft Irish 
bog below knew, however, that a message was 
being transmitted. From the darkness two hun- 
dred feet above came a terrific, continuous crack- 
ing sound. ‘It’s no good wasting a plate,’ said 
the electrician, as the photographer prepared to 
expose. ‘There are undoubtediy electric ema- 
nations up there, but if you can’t see them with 
your eyes I don’t see how you will get them onto 
your plate.’ 

“Never mind,’ said the photographer, ‘we’ll 
try.’ For half an hour the all-seeing eye of the 
camera was turned towards the darkness above, 
and then, at ten o’clock, the shutter was closed. 
Later the plate was developed, and there, clearly 
and definitely outlined, were the luminous wires, 
and proceeding from them great flashes of fiery 
light, some of them sixty feet long.” 


TAKING ACCOUNT OF STOCK 


THE first of the year is ever a season for ma- 
king some new resolution, and one which is wor- 
thy of every photographer’s serious considera- 
tion is to annually look over his negatives repre- 
senting the past year’s work. Few camerists real- 
ize the full possibilities of their negatives, and 
none do until they have considered every object 
in each of them with reference to selective en- 
largement. The long winter evenings may oc- 
casionally be made enjoyable by this occupation, 
especially if a congenial friend is available to 
suggest and criticize. It is really wonderful how 
many subjects one will find which contain some 
tiny portion worthy of enlargement as a separate 
picture, and which, when so treated, may excel, 
in tone, breadth and composition, the best possi- 
ble print of the entire negative. When examined 
with this idea in mind, harbor and street scenes 
are very apt to present pleasing compositions 
and interesting incidents, which have previously 
escaped special notice. That this method of treat- 
ment will well repay one for the trouble incurred 
is adequately shown by the many successful Salon 
prints which result from it. A good way to study 
one’s negatives is with an enlarging-camera. 
Pin a focusing-cloth over the easel, and project 
the image onto it. Provide several pieces of 
ordinary white paper, which may be cut into 
various sizes and shapes as required. These may 
be passed over the image until a suitable bit for 
enlargement is found and the exact proportions 
determined, when it is an easy matter to cut a 
similar sheet of sensitive paper, cover the lens 
with a yellow light-filter and pin it to the right 
position for exposure. It will be seen that this 
method isolates that portion of the whole subject 
which falls on the paper, all else being practically 
obliterated by the dark cloth so that an excellent 
idea concerning the merits of the composition in 
question may be obtained. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, 
Exhibitions and Conventions are solicited for publication 


NANCY FORD CONES 
Winner of PHotro-ERA’s Grand Prize, 1907 


NOTES ABOUT OUR FIFTH ANNUAL 
CONTEST 


THE Jury of Awards for our Annual Contest, 
as previously announced in PHoTo-ERA, con- 
sisted of William L. Taylor, professional painter 
and chief artist of the Ladies’ Home Journal; 
Arthur Fairbanks, director of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston; William Howe Downes, pro- 
fessional art-critic and art-editor of the Boston 
Transcript; F. Benedict Herzog, amateur 
photographer, New York City; Rudolf Eicke- 
meyer, Jr., professional photographer, of Davis & 
Eickemeyer, New York City, and Wilfred A. 
French, Ph.D., editor and publisher of PHoto- 
Era, Boston. At the last moment Mr. Eicke- 
meyer was prevented from serving on account 
of a death in his family. J. H. C. Evanoff, of 
Salem, Mass., president of the Photographers’ 
Association of New England, was therefore 
chosen to replace him. 

To show how thoroughly fair and impartial 
was the judging of the prints, it is well to state 
that not one bore on its face the name or even a 


mark suggesting the maker. The identity as 
well as the sex of each contestant was carefully 
concealed until after the last award was made. 
The judges were thus entirely unhampered and 
uninfluenced in their work, which they performed 
in a manner deserving the highest praise. Over 
four hours of steady searching and conscientious 
work were consumed before even the Grand 
Prize was determined. It was late in the evening 
before the great task of deciding upon all the 
successful pictures was completed, and the 
eventful day was brought to a close with a flash- 
light of the jury, the group being minus the 
presence of Mr. Fairbanks, who was obliged to 
leave earlier than the rest, 

C. F. Clarke, winner of the Grand Prize in 
the Third and Fourth Annual PHoto-ERA Con- 
tests, sends his congratulations to the prize- 
winners for 1907. Mr. Clarke has been in very 
poor health during the past year, which has pre- 
vented him from preparing new work. We hope, 
however, that with improving vitality he will 
be well represented this year.” 

In order that as many people as possible might 
have the privilege of viewing the results of our 
Annual Contest, the prize-winning and other 
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meritorious prints were exhibited at Cobb’s Art 
Gallery, Boston, Mass., from January 6 to 11 
inclusive. The attendance was large during the 
‘ntire week, and the press-notices were exceed- 
ingly flattering. A lengthy and laudatory ac- 
count by the art-editor of the Boston Transcript 
appeared in that paper January 6. It concludes 


as follows: ‘Taken together, the collection of 
prints is interesting, artistic and encouraging 
for those who are concerned in the pictorial 
development of photography.” 

Twenty-three Salon exhibitors are competitors 
in this contest, and not a few of their successful 
Salon prints have been entered here, many of 
them being already familiar to readers of PHoto- 
Era. “Dawn,” by Louis Fleckenstein, was re- 
produced in the October issue, while “ Fisher- 
men at Katwyk,” by Eleanor W. Willard, ap- 
peared in the November number. “Crossing 
the Ford,” by D. H. Brookins; “The Effort,” by 
C. F. Clarke; “An Impression, Chicago,’”’ by 
G. C. Elmberger, and “Fighting the Flames,” 
by C. Ney Pickering, may all be found in PHoto- 
Era for January. “Dreams,” by Katherine 
Bingham; “Eventide on the Marsh,” by C. W. 
Christiansen, and “Salt Meadow Creek,” by 
Wm. T. Knox, are among the subjects which 
add much to the attractiveness of the present 
issue. Among the other Salon prints in our con- 
test, many of which will be reproduced during 
the summer months, are: “Rain in the Moun- 
tains,” by R. A. Buchanan; “Rising Mist”? and 
“The First Snow,” by John Chislett; “ Mid- 
winter,” by C. F. Clarke; ‘In Constantine” and 
“‘Charity — Arab Women Giving Alms at the 
Sacred Gate, Algiers,’ by Gustav Eisen, Ph.D.; 
“Impression, The Dock,” by G. C. Elmberger; 
“Lullaby” and “A Saucy Smile,” by Louis 
Fleckenstein; ‘‘ Japanese Print, No. 1,” ‘‘ Japan- 
ese Print, No. 2” and “ Pandora,” by Misses W. 
and G. Parrish; ‘The Last of the Sycamores,” 
“The Pool” and “The Two Oaks,” by Robert 
E. Weeks; ‘‘Wood-Cutters,” Country By- 
Way,” “A House on the Sands” and “The 
Ford,” by W. F. Zierath, M.D., and “The East 
Shore,” by Fanny Williams. 

It is also interesting to note that seventy-five 
of the contributors are members of the Round 
Robin Guild, and several prize-winning pictures 
in the monthly competitions of this association 
have been entered with other competing prints. 
Among them may be mentioned “Battle Lawn, 
Concord,” by Theodore C. Walker, reproduced 
March, 1905; ‘“‘The Edge of the Forest,” by 
Robert E. Weeks, reproduced December, 1905; 
also ‘The Birches,” by Mr. Weeks, reproduced 
June, 1906; “‘ Morning Solitude,” by G. C. Elm- 
berger, reproduced November, 1907; “‘Idlers,”’ 
by C. W. Christiansen; ‘‘Suspense,”’ by Emily 


Pitchford, and ‘Good Night,” by Louis Fleck- 
enstein, to be reproduced in the March PHoTo- 
ERA. 

In the hasty count made for the editorial state- 
ment in the January issue, regarding the total 
number of entries, a slight error was made. 
Three packages of prints contained Round 


Robin Guild pictures, which should not have 
been included, and three contestants sent pic- 
tures in two different lots, thus altering the num- 
ber of contributors and prints submitted. In 
all, 178 persons, 27 being women, contributed 
1,317 pictures. For the benefit of those inter- 
ested the list of contestants and the number of 
prints submitted by each are published below. 


Allen, J. Lynwood 2 Hopper, F. G. 2 
Anderson, Paul L. 13 Howe, K. P. 3 
Andrus, F. S. 15 Huntsman, Mary G. 6 
Armer, Laura Adams 12 Hurst, Arthur M. 3 
Arnold, Wm. H 6 Hutchinson, Jean M. 10 
Barbour, W. C. 1 Iglick, Joseph J. 10 
Barbur, Ernest A. 3 Jackson, Edwin R. 3 
Bargemin, 4 Johnson, Edward B. 7 
Bastow, Henry 2 Johnson, J. F 15 
Baumberger, M.E. 4 Jongejan, C. H. 5 
Begg, Charles G. 4 Kennedy, James 8 
Bell, Chas. H. I Knapp, R. J. 8 
Bell, G. Clinton 3 Knapp, R. J. 12 
Benedict, Dr. A. R. 11 Knox, Wm. T. 9 
Berry, Carl J. 7 Koch, Otto 3 
Bingham, Katherine 5 Kruger, Elsie M. 3 
Bonnano, Joseph 4 Leland, Franklin 1 
Bond, Wm. E. 4 Levy, Henry 12 
Braden, Maurice G. 2 Lyman, Harriet 4 
Bradley, H. L 8 Macdonald, Ed. I 
Brewster, E. V. 6 Martin, Shirley V. I 
Brodhun, Will D. 7 Mathews, Kate 3 
Brookins, D. H. 10 McIntyre, Robt. A. 8 
Brown, Gordon E. W. 38 Meyer, Oscar A. 3 
Buchanan, R. A. 10 Miller, Joseph R. 0 
Buschemeyer, W. T. 20 Mounts, Grace E. 11 
Carruthers, W. P. I Muntz, Geo. K. 7 
Castner, Samuel J. rr) Murdock, E. A. 1 
Chislett, John 13 Nesbit, Wm. E. 4 
Christiansen, C. W. 11 Neville, Lawrence I 
Clarke, C. F. 10 Ohlweiler, Jr., Gustav 3 
Cleary, Wm. S. M. 4 Parrish, Misses W.& G. 10 
Clogston, Helen W. 6 Paine, Geo. H. 5 
Clough, L. S. 5 Peabody, H. A. 8 
Colman, Flora M. 12 Pearce, Mrs. W. W. 6 
Cones, Nancy Ford 9 Perret, C. E. 10 
Conyers, H. B. 11 Pettibone, Vv. 4 
Crary, Clare J. 12 Phillips, Wm. H. 7 
Crowes, Joseph H. I Phipps, Chas. R. 5 
Cushman, John A. 1 Phister, Harry G. 4 
Cutting, A. Wayland 1 Pickering, C. Ney 7 
Dils, R. I. 12 Pitchford, Emily 6 
Ditmas, Chas. A. 5 Potter, Bruce H. 3 
Douglas, Benj. W. 6 Randolph, H. R. 2 
Drane, P. 21 Rawson, Dr. W. A. 7 
Eisen, Gustav 4 Ray, Anna C. 6 
Eitel, Theodore 15 Read, W. V. I 
Elmberger, G.C. Reece, Jane 12 
Farquharson, P. G. I Reen, J. M. 2 
Field, J. H. 11 Rice, W. S. 2 
Findlay, Wm. 4 Robinson, H. F. 2 
Fitler, Lewis J. 9 Robison, Hana 6 
Fleckenstein, Louis 12 Roeser, Hein 9 
Fournier, Paul 14 Romeyn, H. 27 
Foxwell, C. R. D. I Rowe, Rembrant 5 
Frome, Samuel F. 4 Russell, Geo. P. 4 
Fuchs, Chas. G. 4 Sanborn, ae B. I 
Gay, R. H. 4 Sands, S 6 
Gayley, James R. I Savery, I 
Gillis, Miss H. L. 4 Schmidt, J. A. 12 
Golsborough, Arthur H. 1 Schork, ‘John 8 
Gove, David 2 Scott, Owen W. 4 
Griffin, Mrs. E. D. 4 Schonewolf, H. W. 4 
Hage, J. Edw. 2 Shriver, Frank W. 9 
Hand, Wm 2 Skolfield, S. S. 8 
Hargett, A. B. 14 Smith, Albert G. 15 
Harnder, H. E. 4 Smith, Charles E. 4 
Harte, Vernon C. 7 Smith, Edward H. 15 
Hz iyden, Mrs. Chas. S. 12 Smith, Edwin Hadley 5 
Henning, 3 11 Smith, Frank L. 1 
Henry, J. 5S. 12 Smith, W. Stuart 9 
Higgins, Arthur W. 4 Snider, J. R. 4 
Higgins, Ernest W.S. 6 Sornberger, F. F. 20 
Hill, Rose T. 2 Starr, Geo. E. 8 
oo med E. P. 12 Steele, Chester H. 2 
Hope, H. M. 2 Stephenson, R. L 4 
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Stewart, B. W. 6 Walworth, A. W. 

Storms, Robert M. 6 Waterman, E. 
Stout, H. E. 20 Weeks, Robert 

Streichan, P. H. 4 Weirum, Paul I = 
Sulsen, Chas. D. 8 Whitney, C. M 6 
Taft, Russell W. 6 Wilcox, Anna 

Tarbell, 3.8. 38 Willard, Mrs. Eleanor W. 7 
Taylor, Harold A. 21 Williams, Fanny 4 
Thibaudeau, M. & A. 12 Woodworth, Mrs. F.A. 1 
‘Towne, Wm. B. 3 Yauch, M.A 7) 
Vandervelde, Chas. 20 Zerbe, Wm. H. 2: 
Wade, Frank B. 2 Zierath, W.F. 26 
Walker, Theodore C. 3 Zinser, Frank 12 


‘THE PRIZE-WINNERS 


Nancy Forp CONES, winner of the PHoTo- 
#£RA Grand Prize and the First Award in Class 
A, has, until recently, lived in the South. Her 
home is now Loveland, O. In 1898 Mrs. Cones 
first became interested in photography, and 
although, so far as we know, she is not a mem- 
ber of any large camera club, and works prac- 
tically alone, her progress in the pictorial side of 
photography has been very rapid. Nor has 
recognition for her achievements been wanting, 
and we publish a partial list of her many awards: 


1902. Eastman Kodak Company, Second Award 
in Class B, $100.00; also Twelfth 
Award in Class A, Folding Pocket 
Kodak. 


1903. Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Second Award, $75.00, Youths’ Com- 
panion, First Award, $50.00; Woman’s 
Home Companion, First Award, $25.00. 

1904. Kodak Limited, Ninth Award, $14.55; 
Youths’ Companion, Third Award, 
$50.00. 

1905. Eastman Kodak Company, Second 
Award, $100.00; Youths’ Companion, 
Fifth Award, $75.00. 

1906. Youths’ Companion, Third Award, 
$30.00. 

1907. Youths’ Companion, Second Award, 


$50.00; Daguerre Memorial Institute, 
Certificate of Honorable Mention. 
Mrs. Cones’s prize from PHOTO-ERA was a 
Series II Cooke lens, value $91.00. 


The Second Grand Prize and the First Award 
in Class B went to Charles Vandervelde, an 
amateur in Grand Rapids, for a collection which 
admirably demonstrates his genius and versatil- 
ity. PHoTo-ERA readers have already seen sev- 
eral specimens of his work and will be pleased 
to know that in addition to being a member of 
The Elect, a photo-art club of eleven persons, 
he is president of the Grand Rapids Camera 
Club. Mr. Vandervelde’s prize was a No. 5 
Series II Isostigmar lens, value $34.00. 

Eleanor W. Willard, also a member of the 
Grand Rapids Camera Club and The Elect, was 
the winner of the Third Grand Prize. She and 
the Misses Parrish, of St. Louis, enjoy the dis- 
tinction of being the only women who, from the 
start, have had work accepted every year for the 
American Photographic Salon. Her prize is a 
No. 3 Voigtlaender Dynar lens, value $30.00. 

Charles R. Phipps, to whom was awarded the 
Second Prize in Class A, is a rising pictorialist in 


Buffalo, N. Y. He isa newcomer in PHOTO-ERA 
contests, as well as in the Youths’ Companion 
competition, where he won Second Prize in the 
New Contributors’ Class. Mr. Phipps was 
awarded an Eastman Enlarging-Camera, value 
$15.00, and $9.09 in cash by PHOTO-ERA. 

The Third Prize in Class A went to Louis 
Fleckenstein, a professional photographer whose 
able services as director of the Salon Club, Salon 
Director of the American Federation of Photo- 
graphic Societies and member of The Elect have 
won for him many friends. Mr. Fleckenstein 
has recently left Faribault, Minn., his former 
home, and opened a studio in Los Angeles, Cal. 
PHorto-Era wishes him success and prosperity in 
his new field of endeavor. His prize consisted of 
a Premograph Camera, value $10.00, and $6.06 
in cash. 

Katherine Bingham, who won the Fourth 
Prize in Class A, is also a professional photog- 
rapher in St. Johnsbury, Vt. Her work, par- 
ticularly landscapes, is familiar to PHOTO-ERA 
readers, and she is known to many others as an 
exhibitor in the American Salon for the past 
three years. Miss Bingham received as her prize 
a Twentieth Century Automatic Tripod, value 
$5.00, and $3.03 in cash. 

The Fifth Prize in Class A was awarded to 
J. H. Field, another professional worker of high 
repute. Mr. Field is a member of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America and has been a 
prize-winner in former annual contests of PHOTO- 
ERA as well as in the monthly competitions of 
the Round Robin Guild. His prize is a copy of 
Beck’s “Art Principles in Portrait-Photography,” 
and $1.82 in cash. 

Paul Fournier, winner of the Second Prize in 
Class B and the Professional Portrait Prize, is a 
young and progressive professional in Philadel- 
phia. He possesses marked ability as a portrait- 
artist, and his landscapes in impressionistic style 
have received great praise at the PHOTO-ERA 
exhibition in Boston. It may be well to explain 
here what might to some of our readers seem an 
inconsistency in the awards of the Jury, Mr. 
Fournier being the only recipient of two prizes. 
It must be remembered, however, that the Pro- 
fessional Portrait Competition was a separate 
contest, an afterthought, not mentioned until 
several months later than the announcement of 
our Annual Contest appeared. For this reason 
it was judged without reference to the awards 
made in the regular contest. The prizes won 
were Anthony’s Lantern-Slide Camera, value 
$15.00, Williams, Brown & Earle’s New Com- 
pact White Light Outfit for Enlarging, value 
$20.00, and $9.09 in cash. 

S. S. Skolfield, who was awarded Third Prize 
in Class B, is well known as a pictorialist of high 
rank. At present the Portland, Me., Camera 
Club is enjoying an era of prosperity under his 
able leadership. Mr. Skolfield’s prize consisted 
of a Bausch & Lomb Hand-Camera Telephoto 
Attachment, value $10.00, and $6.06 in cash. 

The winner of the Fourth Prize in Class B, 
D. H. Brookins, is a prominent member of both 
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; PHIL M. RILEY PHOTO-ERA ANNUAL CONTEST JURY 


From left to right: William Howe Downes, J. H. C. Evanoff, William Ladd Taylor, 
i Wilfred A. French, Ph.D., F. Benedict Herzog 
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the Chicago Camera Club and Salon Club, and 
has been an exhibitor of noteworthy work in all 
of the four Salons conducted by the American 
Federation of Photographic Societies. The prize 
awarded was a Copley Print, value $5.00, and 
$3.03 in cash. 

Although a member of the Round Robin 
Guild, H. E. Harnder, of Phillips, Me., winner 
of the Fifth Prize in Class B, is a newcomer in 
the annual photographic contests of PHOTO-ERA. 
Mr. Harnder received as an award Anthony’s 
Improved Retouching-Stand, value $3.00, and 
$1.82 in cash. 


DRAWINGS BY RODIN 
AN exhibition of drawings by Rodin was held 
at the Little Galleries of the Photo-Secession, 
291 Fifth Avenue (between Thirtieth and Thirty- 
First Streets), New York, opening on January 
second and closing January twenty-first. 


THE BOSTON CAMERA CLUB 


Tuis old-time organization began the new 
year auspiciously. During the whole month of 
January it displayed on its walls the work of 
the Photo-Pictorialists of Buffalo, consisting of 
forty prints, the most noteworthy of which have 
been reproduced in PHoTO-ERA. The pictures 
attracted considerable attention and the opinion 
was hazarded that, in originality of expression, 
genuine pictorial value and individuality of 
treatment, the work shown here was equal to 
that of the best days of the Photo-Secession. 
Comparisons are odious, but truth will not down. 


YOUTHS’ COMPANION 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


THE twelfth annual photographic contest of 
the Youths’ Companion, which closed last No- 
vember, is a success, as usual. The winning 
pictures are hung in the spacious and well- 
lighted library of the Companion Building, 
where all who are interested may see them. The 
editor of PHoro-ERA has personally inspected 
the collection and heartily approves the awards 
as made by the jury consisting of the Youths’ 
Companion’s staff of artists. The awards are as 
follows: Grand Prize, $100.00, H. B. Conyers; 
First Prize, $50.00, Nancy Ford Cones; Second 
Prize, $45.00, Helen W. Cooke; Third Prize, 
$40.00, W. F. Zierath, M.D.; Fourth Prize, 
$35.00, Joseph R. Iglick; Fifth Prize, $30.00, 

. Clarke. New Contributors, First Prize, 
hes 00, W. F. Zierath; Second Prize, $30.00, 
Charles R. Phipps. Young People, First Prize, 
$30.00, Marie Ransomer; Second Prize, $20.00, 
Hazel A. Pendleton. The pictures, wholly of 
the genre class, are of a high order of merit, and 
each prize-winner is here seen to excellent ad- 
vantage, particularly Mrs. Cones, Mr. Conyers, 
Dr. Zierath, Miss Cooke and Mr. Clarke. The 
exhibition, highly creditable to the enterprise 
and good taste of the publishers, Perry Mason 
Company, is attracting wide-spread attention, 
and will remain open to the public till next 
summer. 


OUR COVER-DESIGN 
Oor special cover-design for this month’s issue 


of PHoTO-ERA is the work of a_ successful 
woman photographer on the Pacific coast, Laura 
Adams Armer, of Berkeley, California. It was 
one of the meritorious entries in our Fifth 
Annual Photographic Contest, which explains its 
use in connection with this particular issue. 
The print in question is an excellent specimen 
of Miss Armer’s work, most of which is dec- 
orative rather than illustrative. 


OUR INSERT IN COLOR 


THE fourth of a series of inserts in color, ap- 
pearing in every other issue of PxoTo-ERA, 
entitled “Winding Brook,” by C. F. Clarke, will 
embellish the March instead of the February 
issue as originally planned. 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE BritIsH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC AL- 
MANAC FOR 1908. Edited by George E. Brown, 
F.I.C. Publishers, Henry Greenwood & Co., 
24 Wellington St., London, England. Price, 
50 cents; postage, 25 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

1,382 pages. Edition of 25,000 copies. Sole 

American agents: George Murphy, Inc., 57 

East oth Street, New York, N. Y. 

No annual serving the interests of photog- 
raphy is more welcome than the sturdy, reliable 
“British Journal.” It is, as usual, a volume of 
no small bulk, but this because of its rich store 
of technical knowledge — the world’s progress 
in photography during the year 1907. The 
volume presents all its numerous excellent and 
well-known features in improved dress, the 
workmanship, throughout, being superb. The 
editor has performed his task with amazing 
ability and discrimination, not an invention or 
improvement whereby photographic science has 
in any way been benefited escaping his com- 
prehensive grasp. Of particular interest, at this 
time, are the papers devoted to photography in 
natural colors, a subject here treated with com- 
mendable breadth and accuracy. Among the 
new types of lens-construction, the Cooke 
Primoplane and Beck’s Isostigmar are deemed 
worthy of marked attention. Generous space is 
given to all important negative and printing- 
processes in their up-to-date efficiency; recent 
novelties in apparatus; formulas for the principal 
plates and papers; photography of various sub- 
jects; photographic bodies throughout the world; 
tables and data, of every nature conceivable, 
bringing joy and comfort to every professional 
and amateur under the sun. Throughout the 
volume only recognized authorities are drawn 
upon. American photographic journals are re- 
ferred to frequently, but PHOTO-ERA more than 
any other. A remarkable technical feature of the 
book is a beautiful specimen of three-color 
printing, an unusual feat in view of the enormous 
number of copies necessitated by the size of the 
volume’s edition. The live photographer can 


dispense with many things, but he needs the 
British Journal Almanac each year it appears. 
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BOBSLEIGH RACING, BY G. R. BALLANCE, ST. MORITZ-DORF 
Made with a Goerz Dagor 


GOERZ LENSES 


Have stood the most severe tests, and have been universally recognized as 
the highest attainment of optical science. 

The beautiful and accurate results they yield are due to the perfect cor- 
rection of these lenses. 

Goerz Lenses are being used by all the leading photographers, 
scientists and newspaper men for their best work—the kind that establishes 
their reputation. Try one and convince yourself. 


Send 9 cents to cover postage for our catalog de luxe, which 
describes fully our lenses and other products. (This book is admitted 
to be the finest book on lenses published.) 


Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


52 UNION SQ. EAST, NEW YORK HEYWORTH BLDG., CHICAGO 
Pacific Coast Agents, Telgmann & Torka, San Francisco 
BERLIN LONDON PARIS ST. PETERSBURG 


IN 
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Did You Ever Think of the Moral Question Invoived in , 
Making Dry-Plates? There is one 


We think that in supplying photographers with good dry-plates we ’re doing good; the better the dry-plates, and the 
more of this spirit we put into the making of them, the more good. : 
We recognize a moral responsibility to you; it’s quite as important as the question of profit. That ’s why we 
want to keep in close touch with all users of Cramer Plates. 
If you are not getting as fine negatives as you want, tell us about it, We can put you on the right track, and will 
be glad to do so, for there’s a moral issue involved in every purchase of dry-plates bearing our label. We recognize it 
while we’re making them, and it doesn’t cease with us when you begin to use them. 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


COMPLETE YOUR FILES 
with 
OF PHOTO-ERA HIGGINS’ 
Photo-Mounter 
alf- 
Vols. III and IV, June, 1899 results are ‘~~. luced B 
and1900..' 1.50 2.50 3.50 and means—the best results in Photograph, Poster and other 
Vols. V and VI, June, 1900 mounting can only be obtained by using best mounting-paste 
« 1.50 2.50 3.50 — HIGGINS’ PHOTO-MOUNTER (excellent novel brush 
Vols. VII and VIII, June, 1901 with each jar). At Dealers in Photo-Su _, Artists’ 
= ae 1.50 2.50 3.50 Materials and Stationery. 3-oz. jar. y mail, 30 cents. 
ol. IX, June, , to Dec. 
vow. CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
we apes 2.25 3.25 4.95 271 9th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vols. X and XI, Jan., 1903, to 


Dec. , 1803 2.50 4.00 5.00 
Vols. XII and XIII, Jan., 1904, 


to Dec., 1904. 2.50 4.00 5.00 

Vols. XIV and XV, Jan., 1905, = 

to Dec., 1905... 2.50 4.00 5.00 

006, to Dec., 1906... 5 2. The new No. 6 Studio Shutter shown 

1907, to here for ‘‘time”’ or “instantaneous” 
exposures is VERY FAST. It has all 

mechanism inside, a feature appreci- 

ated all users) PACKARDS are 

= made in all sizes and styles. The 

work smoothly, easily, quickly an 

without noise or vibration in opening. 

It has an established reputation, yet 

is guaranteed to give satisfaction or 

your money back. Talk, though, is 

cheap; it’s results that count. 


PHOTO-ERA TRY IT, THAT’S THE TEST! Sold by ALL DEALERS 


383 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. .. Write for descriptive Booklet and Price-list to ... 
MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Sole Makers 


206 E. Water Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Photographic Supplies by MAIL 


@ Our twenty-one years’ experience in the photographic-supply business enables us to cater to out-of-town trade , 


1.50 2.50 3.50 


We can bind your loose numbers of the smaller 
size in cloth, $1.00; in leather, $2.00. The larger 
size in cloth, $1.50; in leather, $2.50. 

Gilt tops and edges, 50 cents extra. 

Send us your copies and let us complete your 
file or bind them for you. 


and mail-orders with entire satisfaction to both parties. Our net-price catalogues (free ), fully illustrated, and our house- 
organ, Down-Town Topics, issued monthly (20c per year), will keep you informed of what we have to offer you. 
@ We specially call attention to our facilities for developing, printing pos bromide enlarging. Price Lists gladly 
sent on application. 


@ We ship goods anywhere in the world. 
Established 21 years ago. Dealers in Photographic Supplies exclusively. 
OBRIG CAMERA CO 147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
"9 Just a few yards East of Broadway 
A. C. Wilmerding W. E. Wilmerding Telephone, 4704 Cortlanat 
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HOTEL 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK 
29th to 30th Streets, just East of 
5th Avenue. 


To remain a Woman’s Hotel 
Exclusively. 


One Block from 28th Street Sub- 
way. 29th Street Crosstown 
cars pass the door. 

Absolutely Fireproof. 


Over 400 
Rooms 
RATES $1.00 PER DAY AND UP 
Restaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen. Con- 
venient to Shopping and Theatre District. 


Caters especially to Women Traveling or Visit- 
ing New York Alone. Send for Booklet 


HOTEL WESTMINSTER 


16th Street and Irving Place, New York 
One Block East of Broadway 
A Homelike Hotel in a Quiet Location. Eu- 
ropean Plan $1.00 up. American Plan $3.00 up 
A. W. EAGER 


PRESCRIPTION 
as OPTICIANS 


Glasses Correctly Adjusted 


A SUPERB LINE OF 


CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES 


PHOTO-ERA PRIZE PICTURES 


CONSTANTLY ON EXHIBITION 


A. E. COVELLE & CO. 


350 Boylston St., Boston 


BEFORE BUYING A LENS 


THE DARLOT PORTRAIT-LENS 


Robey-French Co. 


34 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW OR SECOND-HAND 


BE SURE 
To Consult Us 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


We do the largest mail-order business in New England 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 
VOIGTLANDER & SON'S and 
DARLOT'S LENSES 


CORRESPONDING 


ADVERT SS 


PLEASE MENTION PHOTO-ER 
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We are the Best-Known 
Photo-Dealers in New England 


W H Y 


we are 
Sole 

alive, up-to-date, 
eaten independent and carry 
Agents for | What is most wanted. 
the Goods by mail a spe- 
Li cialty. Send for our 
little booklet containing 
Paper : 

complete prices. 


RALPH HARRIS & CO. 


22-26 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Perfect American Lens 
Convertible—Equivalent to Four Lenses 


TRY IT AGAINST ANY 


If you want to get the best lens made, send for a Tur- 
ner-Reich — test it under the most trying conditions 
test other lenses— compare the results. If you do not 
want to own the Turner-Reich — return it to us. 


Isn't this the fairest way to pick the best lens? 
Any dealer will order one for you on approval. 


POCKET KODAKS Kodak pictures are wonder- 


fully improved when your 
IMPROVED Kodak has a Turner-Reich 


Anastigmat in place of the lens regularly supplied. We 
charge you the price of the Turner-Reich Lens only— 
nothing extra for the fitting and accurate adjustment of 
the focusing-scales, and we make you an allowance for 
the ordinary Kodak R. R. Lens. + 


We make Turner-Reich Prismatic Field Glasses, 
Korona Cameras, Microscopes. 


Catalog No. 765 on request 


Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y., the Optical City 


HY ALL AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
SHOULD SUBSCRIBE 

TO THE BURR McINTOSH 
MONTHLY 


1. There is no other magazine printed which 
shows the possibilities of photographs like Tur 
Burr MciIntosH MonruLy. 

2. It contains the best work of the best pro- 
fessional photographers in America, as well as 
prize-winning photographs submitted by ama- 
teurs. This alone gives the amateur a wealth 
of fine photographic results from which he or 
she can derive a vast amount of benefit. 

3. OUR PRIZES TO AMATEUR PHO- 
TOGRAPHERS. Each month THE Burr 
McIntosH MonrTuxty offers a series of cash prizes, 
competition for which is open only to amateurs. 
In addition, a special cash prize is offered for 
the best outdoor figure work. These monthly 
prizes are well worth competing for, and any 
amateur is eligible, as well as photographs of 
any size or finish. For other particulars see 
the current issue of THE Burr McIntTosu 
MonTaLy, at all newsdealers or of the publish- 
ers, 25 cents. 


BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4 West 22d Street, New York 


yMMER Sr, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE INVISIBLE BABY - HOLDER 
Saves time, temper and Acknowledged by 


's as the most practical device ever invented 
pictures. For illustrated booklet, write to 
POHLE-WERNER MFG. CO. 
9 West Chippewa Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


N. Y. CAMERA EXCHANGE 


Fifty per cent saved on all makes of Cameras. Head- 
quarters ol Buying, Selling, and Exchanging Cameras or 
Lenses. Large Assortment always on hand. ‘Developing, 
Printing, _ Photo-Supplies of every descri “amd at lowest 
prices. Send 2c. stamp for bargain "list. A 


N. Y. Camera Exchange, 114 Fulton York 
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BAUSCH LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 


CARL ZEISS OPTICAL WORKS, JENA 
GEORGE N. SAEGMULLER 


OFFICES : 


New York Washington 
Boston San Francisco 


Chicago London 
Frankfort a/M 


MANUFACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Eye-glasses Engineering-Transits 
Lenses Engineering-Levels 
Magnifiers Theodolites 
Reading-glasses Chronographs 
Field-glasses Telescopes 
Microscopes Telescopic Sights 
Microtomes Range-finders 
Projection Apparatus Searchlight Mirrors 
Photographic Lenses Measuring-Instruments 
Photographic Shutters Refractometers 
Chemical Apparatus Spectrometers 
Photomicrographic Apparatus Stereometers 


A booklet entitled “‘A Triple Alliance in Optics’’ is now in press. It gives a 
detailed account of the association of interests of the three above-mentioned firms 
and is designed for general distribution. If you do not receive a copy we shall be 


pleased to mail one on request. 
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DAY’S WHITE PASTE ' 


A thoroughly scientific paste for fine Photography and Artistic work 
WILL NOT SPOT because it IS ABSOLUTELY NEUTRAL 


It will not wrinkle the most delicate paper or curl the mounted 
pictures, and the particles are so fine that every atom sticks. 

It is smooth as a cold cream, and stays in perfect condition till 
entirely used up. 


That is One Reason Why IT IS THE CHEAPEST 


Another reason is that you get more of it in a package. Day’s 
half-pint, pint, and quae jars contain full 10, 20, and 40 ounces (not 
C 8, 15, 32 ounces). he 6-lb. and 12-lb. pails give most for the money. 
| 4 D P ASTE “yg 6b. pails, $1.00. FREE SAMPLE to amateur or professional. 

ANY, N.Y: 


DIAMOND PASTE CO., 70 Hamilton St., ALBANY, NEW YORK 


of 


FOR RETOUCHING suy AGENTS WANTED 
*Q@ AMERICAN To sell PHOTO-ERA and PHOTO-ERA 
DIXON'S | ckarnite PENCILS MAGAZINE.CLUBS. A liberal commission for 
Mention this Paper and Send 16c., Stamps, for Samples everycombinationin our clubbing-offer catalog. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. PHOTO-ERA, Boston, Mass. 


3A GRAFLEX CAMERA 


A new CAMERA of the reflecting type, 
which takes regular 3A (34%4x5%) Kodak 
Film, is fitted with the Graflex Focal Plane 
Shutter, and has all the special features that 


bring the 
GRAFLEX 


nearest to camera perfection. The image is 
seen on the ground-glass right side up, 
full size of the picture, up to the instant of 
exposure. The Focal Plane shut- 
ter works at any speed from time 
to 1/1000 of a second. Catalog at 

your dealers, or ) 


FOLMER & SCHWING 
DIVISION 


Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


THE KODAK BABY-BOOK 


AN eminently seasonable and practical con- 
tribution to the average photographic equip- 
ment, and calculated to bring a large measure 
of happiness into a family blessed with little 
ones, is this, the latest publication of the Eastman 
Company. Written by no less an expert photog- 
rapher than C. H. Claudy, as the result of his 
personal experience in photographing his own 
scrap of a boy, in the home, this little manual 
will serve a useful purpose, making easy the 
apparently difficult production of indoor studies 
of child-life. In demonstrating the facility of 
making an indoor photographic record of baby- 
hood, Mr. Claudy employs simple means, a 
Kodak operated by a bulb, and confines himself 
to common every-day scenes, attempting no 
feats beyond the reach of an ordinary camera 
or the amateur operator. Thus C. H. Claudy, 
Jr., the little model in this case, is taken while at 
play, examining the picture-book, at meal-time, 
asleep, saying his prayers, before the bath, and 
while engaged in various boyish frolics. Of 
course one misses the attitude the youngster 
assumes while inspecting one of the huge volumes 
containing records of his father’s numerous 
photographic stunts. This view is modestly 
omitted by the author. Any one interested in 
preserving, by photographic means, the precious, 
but fleeting, moments of happy childhood-days, 
should own a copy of this practical booklet 
which will be furnished gratis by any Kodak 
dealer, or be sent, free on application, by the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester,N. Y. 


THE ISOSTIGMAR LENS 


A RECENT DISCOVERY BY THE MAKERS, R. & J. 
BECK 


ONE might have supposed that the ground had 
been so thoroughly ploughed up in the optical 
field that no original idea could be brought to 
the surface as distinctly new as the formula that 
the Messrs. R. & J. Beck, the well-known 
makers of high-grade optical instruments, have 
evolved in their new anastigmatic lens known as 
the “‘Isostigmar.” 

Formerly it was the case that all makers of 
lenses known under the type of anastigmats 
conformed to a theory known as the “ Petzval 
Condition,” which, on account of the deep con- 
cavity of the individual lenses, required the 
making of these lenses one at a time, and that 
these lenses should be cemented together; 
whereas the Isostigmars, having shallow con- 
cavities, are ground many at a time and are not 
cemented together. This, it is evident, results in 
reducing the cost of construction and places this 
new lens in the hands of many photographers 
who, thus far, have been unable to possess a 


high-grade lens. Messrs. Beck have, under this 
new formula, made a lens which has very un- 
usual qualities; first, that it is a high-grade lens, 
and, second, that it is made at a very low price, 
less than half the price of the regular anastig- 
matic lenses. The careful tests that have been 
made on this lens at the National Physical 
Laboratory of Teddington, London, show, first, 
that in spite of its ten glass-air surfaces, the lens 
has no flare spot; second, that there is no visible 
defect, such as stria, veins, etc., and, although 
the lenses are not cemented together, the rela- 
tive centering of the surfaces is entirely satis- 
factory. Further examination shows that the 
definition at the center of the plate with largest 
stop was excellent and entirely satisfactory over 
the entire plate; furthermore, how well corrected 
the lens is for achromatism. On the question of 
astigmatism and curvature of the field the same 
certificate states, ‘The subjoined table gives the 
distances from the focal plane of the positions of 
the best focus (D; D-) for radial and transverse 
lines, and of best general focus (D3), respectively, 
at different angles of obliquity, measured from 
the lens-axis. The focus is for an infinitely dis- 
tant object, the stop marked f5.8 being em- 
ployed.” 

Distortion. The displacement — positive, if 
towards the center of the plate; negative, if away 
from it — ofa point in the image from the correct 
position it should occupy is given, for different 
angles of obliquity, in the table. 


Angle. Astigmatism. Curvature. Distortion. 
Degrees. D, D, Ds; mm. 
cm. cm, cm. 


5 +.or +.01 +.01 
10 +.03 +.03 +.03 .00 
15 +.08 +.07 +.07 
20 +.11 +.12 +.1I —.10 
25 +.14 +.16 +.15 —.40 
28 +.11 +.12 +.11 —.60 


It will be seen from very careful and technical 
examination that the lens has stood a test which 
shows it to be a wonderfully accurate instrument, 
and that there is no distortion in 30°, that is 15° 
on either side of the center of the plate, and at a 
distance of 28° from the center there is but .6 of 
a mm. distortion, which is practically nothing in 
the appearance on the plate. 

The general description in the Messrs. Beck’s 
recent patent gives a sufficiently correct idea of 
the various properties of the lens; namely, that 
“it is a compound photographic lens spherically, 
chromatically, and astigmatically corrected, 
consisting of two positive and three negative 
lenses all separated by air-spaces, two of which 
are of the shape of a positive lens, and two of the 
shape of a negative lens; the two more powerful 
of the three negative lenses being meniscus- 
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shaped, and being made of a glass with greater 
dispersive power than that used in the positive 
lenses; the two positive lenses being either menis- 
cus, plain convex or double convex, the curva- 
ture of the surfaces facing the negative lenses in 
the last case being very slight.’”” The lens that 
was passed upon by the National Physical 
Laboratory at Teddington was No. 17503. Its 
diameter was 2.2 cm.; size of plate covered 
10.8 cms. hy 8.3 cms. (4}” by 3}”); the focal length 
12 42 cms. (4 89”); distance of the focus, from 
the point where the lens axis cuts the back sur- 
face, 10.85 cms. (4.27”); the angular field, the 
diagonal of the plate, is 13.6 cms. (5.4”), re- 
quiring a field of semi-angle 28.7°. 

There are two series thus far put upon the 
market, but Messrs. Beck promise others very 
shortly; viz., portrait-combinations, wide-angle 
lenses, in fact a full series for photographic use, 
following the general formula as set forth in 
their Patent Papers. The Series II lens has an 
opening of f5.8 and the particular lens, No. 3, 
focus 44” — described by the National Physical 
Laboratory — is furnished, in a brass tube with 
Tris Diaphragm, for $25.00. These lenses will 
fit many of the most popular cameras now in 
use, and without any special fitting. For this 
purpose this lens is furnished in cells, enclosed 
in a handsome case, for $21.00 —a very mod- 
erate price for a lens with all the advantages of a 
high-grade lens. Moreover, the front and back 
combinations can be used separately for soft 
portraiture-effects without stopping down; and 
for landscape and other pictures, where larger 
images are desired, a sharp focus can be obtained 
by diaphragming down the lens. The Isostigmar 
can be used With its full opening to cover a much 
larger plate than listed, a 5 x 7 plate being fully 
covered by this 44” lens, which, obviously. can be 
raised or lowered on the movable front of the 
camera without losing any marginal sharpness 
in the picture. It is possible, therefore, to use 
this lens not only for the listed size of plate, but 
also for a larger plate where necessary to obtain 
results in photographing groups where the pho- 
tographer is in a confined space and cannot set 
the camera well back, or in confined places when 
photographing a building. The other sizes are 
just as capable, the 4 x 5 lens covering a 63 x 84 
plate, and the 5 x 7 an 8 x 10 plate in the same 
manner. 

In conclusion, it may be well to state that the 
great working-aperture, f5.8, of this lens admits 
a large amount of light, adapting it to snap-shot 
work in the dull days of autumn and winter under 
conditions impossible with the ordinary lens, and 
yet not withstanding this increased advantage 
the sharpness of focus is in no way impaired. 

These lenses are imported by Messrs. Williams, 
Brown & Earle, Philadelphia, Sole American 
Agents for Messrs. R. & J. Beck, London. 


A NOVEL DIFFUSING-ARRANGEMENT 


PHOTOGRAPHERS who aim at artistic por- 
traiture will be interested in the new Cooke por- 
trait-lens, Series VI, working at F 5.6, fitted 


with an ingenious diffusing and diaphragm ar- 
rangement. There are two cords at each side of 
the camera near the back. By pulling one of 
them the photographer can secure any desired 
amount of diffusion. The other cord operates 
the iris diaphragm, so that the operator can focus 
and adjust the diaphragm without having to 
pass to the front of the camera. The advantage 
of this will be apparent to all professionals. The 
lens fitted with pulleys and cords sells: 13”, $135; 
16, $190; 18’, $220. 


THE PRISM 


WE understand that this attractive little 
volume will be published monthly, as heretofore. 
It is devoted to instructive or suggestive matter 
of a photographically optical character, lucidly 
and tastefully presented. Everybody, interested 
in photography or not, should make its ac- 
quaintance. Sent free, post-paid, by the pub- 
lishers, the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A HUSTLING BOSTON FIRM 


How it was accomplished is a mystery, except 
to the firm involved — Ralph Harris & Co., 
dealers in photographic supplies, 22 Bromfield 
St., Boston. This firm handled nearly all the 
Lumiére Autochrome plates sold in Boston and 
the rest of New England. Not only this, but Mr. 
Harris made an Autochrome of a bouquet of 
roses, pinks and chrysanthemums, which is 
one of the most successful color-photographs of 
flowers we have ever seen, and we have seen 
many. 

A PROSPEROUS PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SUPPLY-HOUSE 


ONE of the busiest places in New York City 
is that of The Obrig Camera Company, 147 
Fulton St., just off Broadway. We visited this 
establishment early last December, and were 
impressed with the degree of activity evidenced 
in the several departments. Business was brisk 
at the time. The salesroom was well stocked with 
Kodaks of every size and style, Graflex Cameras 
and a full line of accessories needed by the 
amateur. The floor below is entirely devoted to 
printing and developing, which branch the com- 
pany has developed into a flourishing and profit- 
able business. Here over a dozen persons were 
kept as busy as bees. Only the most approved 
time and labor-saving devices are used here, 
enabling a prodigious amount of work of first- 
rate quality to be turned out every day. The 
mail-order business, already large, is increasing 
daily, shipments being made to the West Indies, 
South America, the Philippines and to all parts 
of the United States. The total number of clerks 
is twenty-two. The Obrig Camera Co. was 
founded in 1883, by Theodore Obrig (retired), 
and is now owned and conducted by Mr. A. C. 
Wilmerding, who entered the firm in 1886. To 
energy, enterprise and business-integrity, dis- 
played in a high degree, Mr. Wilmerding owes 
his remarkable success. 
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PERSONAL 
EXPLANATION. 


It sometimes happens that even the 
most clearly written manual or book 
of instructions seems confusing to the 
novice, and things just will not go 
right. 

In such a case it is remarkable how 
a few moments of personal explanation 
from some one who has been through 
the mill will straighten out the diffi- 
culty and make it all plain sailing. 

‘*If I only knew whether that neg- 
ative was under or over exposed, or 
just what caused those queer looking 
spots—just where I missed doing the 
right thing—then I could progress 
without misgivings and the feeling 
that I was working in the dark.’’ 

To relieve just such misgivings and 
to help you over the few rough places 
in the amateur photography path, is 
the purpose of the Kodak Corres- 
pondence College. 

This does not mean just a text-book, 
form letters and an arbitrary course of 
cut and dried instruction, but a good, 
live readable and understandable text- 
book—The Modern Way in Picture 
Making—and as many as you wish 
and need of personal letters written to 
you, and to fit your case, by a corps 
of expert teachers who, when necess- 
ary, can call upon any expert in our 
employ. 

All the entire course costs you is 
two dollars. This includes everything 
—no extras, 

We have over nine thousand six 
hundred members enrolled and that 
we have been of service to them is 
evident from the letters we publish 
herewith. 

**Much Pleased with Criticism.” 

‘‘T am in receipt of the films which you 


returned under separate cover. : 
I am much pleased with the free way in 


Thanks for Interest Taken.” 


‘‘T must say I cannot thank you enough 
for the interest you are taking in me.” 
(Signed) WILFRED J. Stout, 
Allentown, Pa. 


“Helped Him to Master Diffi- 
culties.”’ 


‘The assistance which the criticisms and 
suggestions received from the Kodak 
Correspondence College have rendered me 
ever since I have taken up photography is 
deserving of high appreciation and recom- 
mendation. Especially your exhaustive 
explanations and instructions in intricate 
cases which naturally cannot be dwelt upon 
in a hand book written for the large com- 
munity of amateur photographers, have 
ee of great value to me and have 

elped me to easily master certain diffi- 
culties which I should not have overcome 
otherwise. 

Everyone who wants to take up ‘ Kodak- 
ery’ in earnest should not fail to join your 


College.”’ 
(Signed) E. C. KoEnic, 
Ne York City. 
** Personal.”’ 

‘* Permit me to say that your correspond- 
ence course has been of very great assist- 
ance to me, and I wish to thank you for 
the —— interest you have taken in my 
work,” (Signed) LEON JEANNE, 

New York City. 

In applying for membership in the 
Kodak Correspondence College fol- 
low this form : 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
K. C. C. Dept. 


Gentlemen: I am the owner of a 
(name camera and Size) 
oe and wish to be 
enrolled as a member of ‘‘ The Kodak 
Correspondence College.’’ I there- 


Draft, 
fore enclose herewith O.'Money Order, 
Express Money Order 


for two dollars, for which please send 
me a volume of ‘‘ The Modern Way 
in Picture Making’’ and a certificate 
of membership entitling me to a full 
course in The Kodak Correspondence 


which you have criticised them, as it is only College. 
this kind of criticism that, will make the SD caaiiataitictiinincninieuicientinniansen 
amateurs’ work successful.’ 
(Signed) MAsTIN Simpson, (Street NO. 
Kansas City, Mo. (State)....... 
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A NEW SHUTTER. 


Splendid results have always charac- 
terized the popular little No. 1 and 
No, 1A Folding Pocket Kodaks and 
the No. 2 Folding Pocket Brownie, 
but the new shutter which will here- 
after be fitted to these instruments 
will increase their efficiency to a re- 
markable degree. 

As may be seen by the illustration 
above, this shutter, instead of open- 
ing outward in a series of increasing 
circles to the full limit of the dia- 
phragm opening, instantly gives a 
star shape opening, permitting the 
light to fully cover the exposed area 
of film during the entire time of 
exposure. 

There can be no reasonable contra- 
diction to the argument that a shutter 
working on the iris diaphragm system 
falls considerably short of giving the 
Jull time for the full opening. For 
instance, if the full opening is one- 
fourth of an inch and the total expos- 
ure is one twenty-fifth of a second, it 
is obvious that a very considerable 
part of the illumination is lost by the 
time taken up by the leaves of the 
diaphragm in opening and closing. 

In short, the full quarter inch open- 
ing is not held for the full twenty- 
fifth of asecond. Of course, illumi- 
nation begins the instant there is even 
a pin hole and continues until the 
shutter is absolutely closed, but the 
time that there is a full aperture is 
nevertheless materially reduced. 
Now, the advantage in this new shut- 


ter giving the star-shaped opening is 
that the time lost in opening and 
closing is vastly reduced. 

Of course everybody who has in- 
vestigated photography understands 
that, theoretically, there is no such 
thing asa fixed focus lens. But in 
practical use, short focus lenses may 
be used without a focusing device, 
provided the stop opening is not too 
large. The camera then is a fixed 
focus instrument, though the lens can- 
not be properly so-called. 

Cameras of this type usually have 
single lenses, and the stop openings 
being relatively smaller than on the 
cameras having double lenses and a 
focusing scale, they are more likely 
to give under exposed negatives un- 
der poor light conditions than are 
such double lens focusing cameras 
with their larger stop openings. 

The No. 1 and No. 1A Folding 
Pocket Kodaks and the No. 2 Folding 
Pocket Brownie, being fixed focus 
cameras, the stop opening is relative- 
ly much smaller than that for instance, 
on the No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak. 
Such being the case, this change in 
shutter is extremely advantageous, 
for while the stop opening is not in- 
creased (that would mean a loss of 
sharpness) and while the length of 
time the shutter is open is not in- 
creased (that would mean a blurred 
image of moving objects) the length 
of time the shutter is fully open is 
materially increased. 

This means, then, more fully timed 
negatives with no loss of sharpness 
and no disadvantage in photographing 
moving objects. This isan important 
improvement and means better work 
and better enjoyment of the handy 
little fixed focus pocket instruments. 


Easier to handle than 
daylight— 
EASTMAN’S 

FLASH SHEETS. 
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A SAFE SHORT CUT. 


Every amateur who has passed his 
elementary noviate sighs for other 
worlds to conquer, and looks long- 
ingly, yet hesitatingly, at carbon. 

Carbon prints possess a beauty and 
attractiveness peculiar to themselves, 
owing to the picture being in pure pig- 
ment, and with a wide choice of colors, 
permitting the selection ofa color per- 
fectly harmonizing with the subject. 

No longer need the ambitious ama- 
teur hesitate,—Ozobrome is a safe, 
easy short cut to the producing of true 
carbon prints, absolutely doing away 
with all bothers of the old carbon pro- 
cess, Ozobrome, in fact, being simpler 
than some of the printing processes he 
is familiar with. 

Anyone who can produce or pro- 
cure a good developing-out paper 
print, or bromide enlargement, has 
the foundation for a print or enlarge- 
ment in Ozobrome. There is no ex- 
posure to light under a negative, no 
bothering with print meters and the 
like, and, best of all the prints may be 
made in the evening or at any time, 
as no part of the process is dependent 
upon the action of light. 

Likewise, you may make Ozobrome 
carbon enlargements, without having 
to make enlarged negatives, you have 
a choice of twelve colors, and all you 
need in the way of experience is the 
ability to use a squeegee roller and a 
thermometer—and to follow instruc- 
tions implicitly. 


PRICE LIST. 
OZOBROME TISSUE. 
Colors. 

1 Engraving Black. 

2 Warm Black. 

3 Blue Black. 

4 Sepia. 

5 ween Sepia. 

6 Portrait Brown. 

7 Vandyke Brown, 

8 Red Chalk. 

9 Terra Cotta. 

to Marine Blue. 

11 Sea Green. 


12 Italian Green. 
These are cut slightly larger than the list sizes, 
for convenience in working. 


Per dozen,5x7, - - §$.40 
6% x8% - - - .60 

X Io, - .80 
Roils o inches x 12 fect, - - 2.00 


Ozobrome Sensitizing Powder, per pkg., 
5oc. 
OZOBROME TRANSFER PAPER. 
A. Fine White, Smooth. 
B. Medium Grain, Matt. 


Per dozen, 5 x 7, - - §$.20 
Do. ” x 8%, 
Do., x1o, - -40 
Roll, - 1.30 

C. White ‘Etching. 

D. Toned Etching. 

E. Stout Drawing Medium. 
Per dozen, 5 x 7, §$.25 
Do., 6%4x8%, - .40 
Do., 8 xI0, - - - -60 
Roll, goin.x12ft, - - 1.60 


NEW POST CARDS. 


A pleasing variation from our regu- 
lar line of post cards will be found in 
the new Solio Post Cards. 

This card is standard size and coat- 
ed on one side with the regular Solio 
emulsion, Every amateur under- 
stands the simple method of printing 
and toning Solio, and likewise is 
familiar with the rich brown tones of 
the finished print. 

Solio post cards will prove particu- 
larly advantageous to the user of the 
smaller negatives when full detail is 
required. Solio Post Cards, per doz., 
$o.15 ; 2 doz., $0.25. 

We have also added Glossy Velox 
in both ‘‘regular’’ and ‘‘special’’ 
emulsions to our line of Velox Post 
Cards. 

Both the Solio and the Glossy Velox 
post cards may be squeegeed on a 
ferro-type plate to produce a high 
glossy finish. 

Glossy Velox Post Cards, per doz., 
20. 

With the addition of the Solio and 
Glossy Velox cards, the amateur is 
afforded an exceedingly wide range in 
surface, color and printing methods 
and can now produce practically any 
favorite effect in post card form. 

The new cards on sale at all Kodak 
dealers. 
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The reason the 
majority of ama- 
teurs use Velox is 
that they are sure 
of good results. 
Velox is the any- 
time paper with 
a grade for every 
negative. 
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